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A Deficiency of 56 Billions 


HE unemployment problem is 

centered chiefly in the durable 
goods industries. There is no serious 
depression in industries that produce 
non-durable goods. 

This difference is reflected 
by the index of employment, which 
in September, 1938, stood at 98% for 
the non-durable industries, against 
only 69% in the durable goods field. 

America used to spend about 
19 billions annually for durable 
goods, based on the average for 1919- 
29. Since 1932, however, the average 
expenditure has dropped to less than 


11 billions annually, according to J 


a 





best estimates. The deficiency in the 
creation of durable goods has there- 
fore totalled more than 56 billion 
dollars in the past 7 years. 

Durable goods largely com- 
ptise such things as machinery, tools, 
new plants and building construc- 
tion, representing capital expendi. 
tures that must be financed through 
new investment. Encouragement of 
the free flow of capital into private 
enterprise is therefore necessary to 
revive the durable goods industries, 
balance our economy and solve the 
most important part of our unem- 
ployment problem. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-—~— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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Commercial Banking 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Shape of Things to Come? 
For Tas caPTion to the cover x 
Business Weex turned to H. G. Wedd 
For an understanding of what lies behing 
the map, let’s first turn back to Munid 

The week before the pact was signed 
five days before Chamberlain and D 
dier, Hitler and Mussolini met in Muid 
—Business Weex pointed out to its read. 
ers some of the then-less-obvious obje 
tives of the Hitler program (BW. 
24'38,p48) . 

“Chancellor Hitler is not risking 
with France, Britain, and the Sovid 
Union merely to bring three and ¢ 
half million Sudetens back into 
Reich. His goal is something far beyo 
Sudetenland, and Prague. It is in 
rich oil lands of Rumania, the vast gui 
fields of the Ukraine, the teeming m 
kets of the East.” 

Since that time there has been fre 
evidence that Berlin has been shapi 
its policies along this line. Poland 
Hungary were not permitted to div 
between themselves the extreme eas 
tip of Czechoslovakia. Instead, Germ 
has encouraged free talk of a 1 
Ukrainian state, which would inci 
the 6,000,000 Ukrainians of Poland, 
800,000 of Rumania, and the 32,000) 
in the Soviet Union. This is the Ukr 
of the cover map. 

London and Paris have gladly accept 
the prospect that Moscow would 
t. sake the next major decision 
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opposing or compromising with Hitler 
in his drive to rebuild Germany. Twenty 
per cent of the Soviet Union's people 
live in the Ukraine; 80% of the na- 

-on's coal comes from the rich Donbas 
field in this southern province, which 

o eee eon ee S 
the manganese, 85 sugar, 66%, 
of the agricultural machinery for the 
entire Soviet Union. Surely the Soviets 
would not yield so rich a territory with- 
out a fight; and a fight between Ger- 
many and Russia would relieve the pres- 
sure of the Nazis on western Europe and 
the Mediterranean. 

Now we approach the spring period 
set by rumor for Germany's next move 
to the East. No man can say with cer- 
tainty what lies ahead. But for a calm, 
clear appraisal of the possibilities and 
their business implications, we recom- 
mend the story on page 14 of this issue, 
pring Push Under Way.” In it Bust- 
yess Weex’s foreign editor makes clear 
that, although Franco’s apparent vic- 
tory in Spain may turn the dictators’ 
immediate attention to Africa, the 
Ukraine of the cover map will remain 
the principal objective in Hitler’s dream 
of empire. 


sotin’ tootin’ off the assembly line every 
few seconds, why can’t airplanes?” 


Then another somebody says, “They 
could, if Henry Ford did the job.” And 
after that, if there’s a production man 
in the crowd, the talk runs to the struc- 
tural differences between cars and planes, 
and why one is adaptable to “Ford” 
production and the other has not been. 

All of which is why an air- and war- 
conscious nation was taken by the ears 

week with the testimony before 
the anti-monopoly committee of the de- 
velopment of a mass-production plane 
machine-molded out of ics. i 
week the production department 
you behind the skimpy testimony with 
the story ““Plastic Plane’ to Speed 
Output,” on page 32. 


Having Sampled the Issue 

AND HAVING RUN OUT OF ROOM—we 
leave the rest to you. With the hope that 
somewhere along the line there'll be an 
idea for you and a charge of ammuni- 
tion for lunch conversation. You'd prob- 
ably rather talk than eat, anyway. 





Here is your loss— 
turn him into a profit! 
Herepresenis yournon-productive labor. His working hours 
are limited by law. His wages have risen much faster than the 


wage rate for productive labor. His share of your payroll is 
larger and his weight on your cost is heavier today than ever. 


IR alalslalalatatelate! 


ALL LABOR 


In many plants, 25% of the labor is classed as non-productive. In some 
instances the percentage is much higher. Suppose in your plant it's 20%. 
That means that of every hundred wage earners, 20 are engaged in non- 
productive labor. 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me, without obligation, « 
copy of the Ryerson Certified Steel Book. 
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-| it, “88ers Follow 49ers.” . . . 





$900 Overcoat 


Hene’s a FURTHER WorD about those $900 
overcoats, mentioned in this column re- 
cently . . . Several merchant tailors, in- 
cluding Marty Walker, of New York, 
and Witlin & Gallagher, of Philadelphia, 
advertised these bargains—and found a 
few buyers! ... The cloth, according 
to the tailors’ joyous ads, was loomed 
by the Stroock Mills from 100% pure 
vicuna cloth; “the entire fleece of more 
than 60 Andean vicunas is required to 
produce sufficient cloth for just one of 
these superb overcoats. . . . Only enough 
of this exquisite cloth is available annu- 
ally to make 50 of these unique over- 
coats.” . . . The vicuna is a wild, fleet- 
footed ruminant of the Andes, from 
Ecuador to Bolivia, and has been hunted 
so much that it’s pretty rare—nearly as 
rare as buyers of $900 overcoats. 


What's New? 


Cuirpve Coriins Co., of Memphis, is 
making | a new breath-chaser called “23 
Skidoo.” George Abbott’s show, 
“What a Life,” in the Locust Theatre, 
Philadelphia, is being offered at a single 
price—a flat $1, including taxes, for any 
seat in the house. 


Our Times 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES are wail- 
ing in envy of their British brothers . . . 
The lowest net margin for 89 typical 
British department stores for the seven 
years 1931 to 1937, was 5.69%; the high- 
est was 6.79%, report Professors Ar- 
nold Plant and R. F. Fowler, of the Uni- 
versity of London, who have written 
“The > Analysis of Cost of Retail Distribu- 
tion.” . . . The American Gas Association 
will run @ gas refrigerator sales campaign 
from March 1 to July 31. 


Old Times 


Sremman Harpwanze Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., is the oldest hardware and industrial 
supply firm in the United States... 
Founded in 1744, it sold camp kettles to 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge . . . 
Beginning Feb. 7, the Statler hotels will 
celebrate their silver jubilee; the late 


Gate International Exposition . . . The 
Gentleman on the Picture Desk captioned 


issue came from the printer, he found 


When the’ 


that on page 3 there was a full-page y 
by Anheuser-Busch, showing a beardej 
miner panning for gold—and the captig 
was, “The 49rs Set the Pace for '39.” 


Food Farrago 


A New York orice has been opened by 
a ease: firm—the International Ny 
Co. . . . Tip to packers, butchers, dairy 
companies, and vegetable growers: ad 
vertise your products as preventive of 
ariboflavinosis . . . Drs. R. E. Butler ang 
W. H. Sebrell of the U.S. Public Healt 
Service have coined that name to denote 
a condition due to lack of riboflavin 
the diet; they say ariboflavinosis causs 
lesions of the lip . . . “New! A Stard 
Specifically for Pie Fillings!” advertise 
the Food Starch Division of the Nationa 
Adhesives Corp. “The only starch made 
expressly for this purpose.” 


She Stuff 


Mawen Form Brassrere Corr. wil 
make this the biggest advertising year in 
its history, using 123 publications ... 
The Golden Gate International Expos. 
tion may or may not exhibit some kind of 
Sally Rand, but it will certainly exhibit 
one of those transparent women... 
This particular transparent woman wa 
produced by the Schering Corp. of 
Bloomfield, N. J., which says it has used 
“entirely new methods of presentation” 
to show how “endocrine secretions affect 
the various organs of the body.” ... 
Schering sent us an invitation to th 
premiere of the “Exposition’s Sex Her- 
mone Demonstration” at the Astor, in 
New York, last Monday; and down i 
the right-hand corner was the worl 
“Cocktails.” . . . Who can resist cock- 
tails and transparent sex hormones? 


Add What’s New? 


Fient’s Propucts Co. is putting outs 
sleep kit, which contains a light-shiell 
and a package of ear plugs . . . Tk 
first streamlined diesel-electric-powered 
stainless-steel train to be placed in th 
northern-southern railroad service is the 
Silver Meteor of the Seaboard Railway 
. . - It will be displayed at the New 
York World’s Fair grounds for thre 
hours on Feb. 2 and will then leave for 
Miami . . . Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, é 
rector of the lighting research laboratory 
of GE., announces the development 
a “comfort meter,” which counts th 
Siliihs uccils Sey Ghncwre invebeding, onl 
thus reveals how varying types and de 
grees of illumination affect the eyes and 
the nervous system .°. . In a unique a+ 
vertising o-up hetween a producer of o 
and a producer of movies, Pan-Americat 
Petroleum Corp. has arranged to use Pa 
amount actors and producers in-all Par 
American advertising this year. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





fered to bet him 100 to 1 that he could 
ot name the next President, he would 


dumb) to bend, they will wind up on 
Radio Buck Passed 





Herria 4 Bwing 
Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission didn’t hope that 
the President would reappoint their 


esteemed colleague, Balthasar H. 


Meyer, but they're humiliated by 
this week's appointment of lame- 
duck Rep. Thomas R. Amilie (above) 
of Wisconsin, variously described 
as a Progressive, Farmer-Laborite, 


plied by the National Economic & 
Social Planning Association, an or- 
the New Deal and spon- 
ie’s last session to set 


financed by a 25% processing taz. 


enunciation of Congressional policy as 
to the Commission's purpose stems from 
a Corcoran & Cohen memo, pointing out 
that the 1934 Communications Act 
(which is the New Deal's own) didn’t 
provide satisfactory yardsticks on policy, 
that a commission is an unsatisfactory 
type of administrative machinery, that 
the FCC under Frank MecNinch has 
flunked on rate regulation of wire com- 
panies and other important jobs, and is 
up to the ears in feuds. 

To cap that, McNinch, appearing be- 
fore Rep. Woodrum’s subcommittee on 
appropriations Monday, went on the pan 
for six hours attempting to explain the 
FCC’s time-killing network investiga- 
tion, and what it’s doing regarding mul- 
tiple ownership, superpower, broadcast 
station transfers. 

Realizing that he wasn't going to be 
able to block a showdown by Congres- 
sional investigation, Roosevelt is trying 


will revert to this expedient in 
the end. Enactment of a comprehensive 
transportation policy can’t be written 
off this early but it’s highly doubtful. 
committee hearings on the Lea 
bill will make the record. Meanwhile, 
Sen. Wheeler will draft his ideas—if he 
gets time. 
Why Tapp Is Out 
To THe Froop mvpusraies it’s important 
to know that Jesse W. Tapp quit his 
job in the Department of Agriculture 
because he couldn't get support in the 
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tae weeks ago you said I 
was chained down like a galley 
slave. Maybe you were right. But 
hang it, I just couldn’t get out of the 
rut! Almost every day I was snowed 
under with a million and one de- 
tails. Busy as a bluebottle fly. The 
moment I'd get my secretary all set 
for dictation, the boss would send 
for me. Things I was supposed to 
remember kept getting lost in the 
shuffle. My secretary even made a 
nasty crack about spending half the 
day in my office waiting to take dic- 
tation. 

“Presto! Chango! Now that we 
have the Ediphone, everything’s dif- 
ferent. You wouldn’t recognize my 
desk. But don’t get the idea Edi- 


SAY IT TO THE 


phone Voice Writing is just good for 
taking letters. It helps with almost 
every detail that comes up—and it’s 
as easy to use as the telephone. 
Things don’t pile up because I put 
them on the Ediphone as fast as they 
arise. I haven't made any bad mem- 
ory slips—or lost any good ideas. My 
Ediphone remembers for me. No 
more working after 5 for me or my 
secretary. Man, you'd better look 
into the Ediphone yourself.” 


Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


.EDISON 


OLCEWRITER 
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needed powder-making machinery, , 
vealed without his name in last wee, 
Washington Bulletin, was “confir:neq” a 
the daily press Tuesday this week. 

Here’s another one: During ficld anj 
lery target practice in Virginia recently 
a shell, loaded with a deteriorated explo 
sive, burst just as it left the muzzle. A 
of the gun crew were knocked down by 
nobody was injured. The episode wy 
hushed up, despite the fact that every 
army officer knew it would have mah 
perfect propaganda on Capito! Hill , 
get appropriations for a proper amm». 
nition supply. 


Power Defense 


GET YOUR NEW BOMBING Map. It’s a sig 
nificant feature of the National Pow, 
Policy Committee’s report that A ssistay 
Sec. of War Johnson expects to delive 
to Roosevelt within the next 60 day 
The map will show recommended inter. 
connections so that in case power plants 
are disabled in one area, the plants 
adjoining areas can supply the strickes 
cities. Many critical situations have bea 
uncovered. 

Decentralization of war industries al» 
is an objective. Present deficiency in i. 
stalled capacity, as well as power x 
quirements in war are being calculated 
New interconnections will strengthen 
present networks and will be included 
with new generating capacity in th 
present rate base so that utilities will gt 
some return on their spending for m 
tional defense. Fourteen big companis 
that last fall made commitments fe 
1,000,000 kw. of additional capacity ar 
reported to be well along on their expr 
sion program. 


War Materials Fight 


Exrrmation from the national defen 
program of a stockpile of strategic 
materials will be followed by a hot thre 
sided fight. On one side are the War al 
Navy Departments, Geological Survey 
and other agencies that want a war m 
terials inventory built up at the lowed 
price, as proposed in the Thomas } 
(BW—Jan21'39,p14). On another is 
group vocally headed by Rep. Scrugh 
of Nevada, which wants the stockpke 
but wants it purchased largely from & 
mestic producers. 

The Budget Bureau, which, app 
ently at the President’s order, cut ¢ 
the estimate, is not talking. Allegation 
the first group is that certain mater 
particularly manganese, cannot be ° 
tained in the quality necessary 
domestic sources. 


Byrd Ghost? 
Suzparp Morcan, New York banker 
economist—and a Republican—is 
pected by Gov. Eccles’ friends of ¢ 
writing Sen. Byrd's stuff in reply to 
Federal Reserve Board head’s seduct 
arguments for deficit spending. One 
the most serious charges that Eccles’ 
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to his unorthodox ideas but to plunging 
the Federal Reserve, a supposedly non- 
political institution, into politics. 
WPA’s Direct Buying 
Coxrractors who are stirred up by news 
that, for a western dam job, WPA has 
bought big batch of equipment way be- 
low market prices will have to fight it out 
with the manufacturers. As required by 
law, WPA bought from the lowest bidder 
but actually it buys very little construc- 
tion equipment—only $5,772,000 in 1938. 

Local sponsors of a project ordinarily 
are required to furnish the tools. In this 
case equipment rented from a local con- 
tractor was used in building the original 
dam—Marshall Creek near Kansas City. 
The dam failed and now is being rebuilt 
by WPA under supervision of Army en- 
gineers. 


No Scrap Embargo 


REVIVAL OF POPULAR AGITATION for em- 
bargoing steel scrap exports need not 
be regarded seriously. Nobody’s for it in 
the Administration, except the Army and 
Navy—mildly. Congress committeemen 
who pigeonholed various embargo and 
licensing ideas last session don’t expect 
even the “national defense” angle will 
apply enough pressure to force them out. 


Kennedy “in Bad” 

Jon Kennepy will not become Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when and if 
Morgenthau resigns. Joe is in bad at the 
White House. He learned little by hear- 
ing the story that Ray Moley was driven 
out of the Administration because of in- 
discreet remarks in London. He does not 
realize in what a whispering gallery he 
lives. Point is some of Joe’s “friends” 
rushed to Roosevelt with alleged remarks 
by the ambassador reflecting on the Great 
White Father himself. We don’t have a 
court in Washington but we have court 
intrigue and Joe is filling his last New 
Deal position at the moment. 


Morgenthau Recall? 
MorGENTHAU LOVEs HIS Jos and does not 
want to leave but the President may 
have to name a new Treasury Secretary 
before long. Answer this time is Henry, 
Sr., the former ambassador to Turkey, 
long enough, that it is time he should 
undertake a little training to fit him for 
handling the family fortune. -This is 
highly amusing to some of the old man’ 





my DES 
n JUNK 


“DESK PULED high, day after day. Petty 
jobs that kept my nose to the grindstone 
while things cried for atten- 


tion. Who? ... what? ... when? ... where? 
--- how much? I was bogged down in de- 
tails that should have been mere routine. 
“OUR PRINTER gets credit for setting us 
straight. He did me a great favor when he 
showed me the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Bond. It gave me for the first time the 
whole story of how to put paper to work. 


“MOW AT LAST I manage to keep my desk 
clear. The office runs much more smoothly. 
That kit put us on the track, and good 
printing and paper* did the rest.” 


soncy 2¢ mone—that’s all it costs for each 23 letterbeads and forms on quality Hammermill Bond 
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UNTIL | FOUND THIS SENSIBLE WAY OUTS 





do for you... 


1. MATCHED STATIONERY. How 
to design a new letterhead, revamp 
an old one. 

2. SAMPLE LETTERHEADS. How 
printed headings can individualize a 
business. 

3. HOW TO GET more sales from 
your letters. Letterhead check list. 
4. PRINTED FORMS. How to design 
them. 25 checks on form efficiency. 
S.SIGNALSYSTEM. Howcolor speeds 
work, aids accuracy. Where to use it. 
6. ENVELOPES. How to select them. 
Envelope styles and sizes. 

7. SAMPLE SWATCH of Hammermill 


Bond. A color and finish for every bus- 
iness use. «+ . . 


Have all this information at your finger- 


w Kit of Hammermil! Bond 
is FREE. Mail coupon for your copy. 


K WAS 
HEAP. 
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CLARAGE WM Find 2 Woy. . 


UNIQUE ORGANIZATION! .. . Here at Clarage Fan we 
manufacture nothing but air handling and conditioning equip- 
ment. It’s the whole “show” with us... not a side line. 


We build fans, blowers, air washers, unit heaters, coolers, and 
complete conditioning units for every conceivable application. 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS Clarage has maintained leadership in 
this one field by constant product improvement . . . by endless 
research to find better methdds and equipment for meeting 
your requirements more efficiently, more economically. 


Our wealth of experience in air handling 
and conditioning is available to you ... 
and you can profit by using it. If you have 
any “air problem”—no matter how 
special or unusual or exacting the require- 
ments —Clarage engineers can offer a 
satisfactory solution. 


Yinte Cterege Mette: smaremied wr In every major industrial center, there is a 
te tdend Cer ene te cetal eteres, cual veo- Clarage sales-engineering office, manned by 


Yee eect, or beat, oF otis 
comaldte aby apatementen ath ens of these experts. Use your local telephone, or write us. 
compact, tow cost owtti:: 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Preceding Menth € Months Year 

Week Age Ago Age 

THE INDEX seeceeeseccecees r $103.2 103.5 ul 82.8 
PRODUCTION 

x Steel Inget Operations 52.7 32.7 

* Automobile Production 65,418 

& Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $1,587 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) J . $8,269 

2,108 

3,506 

1,268 





$6,346 


Weel Teps (New York, Ib.) 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 


FINANCE 








314 

625 564 
101.5 100.0 899 
1,306 1,662 685 


Week index. * Preliminary, week ended January 21. ¢ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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$6, 000 COST OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
RETURNED IN 18 MONTHS 


Any reputable equip- 
ment will operate—but 
you obtain the greatest 
profits possible only 
when the correct equip- 
ment is skillfully ap- 
plied to your job. 


PROBLEM—The Intermountain Theatres Inc., Salt 
Lake City, sought a less expensive method of obtaini:g 
adequate power for its theatres. Three requirements had 
to be met—and completely met: safety for patrons, de- 
pendable equipment, and reasonable cost. 


SOLUTION—Pyranol transformers were installed be- 
neath the theatres, thus bringing high-tension power 
close to the load center. Safety was assured because 
these transformers are fireproof. Installed costs were 
reasonable because the transformers have the approval 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters for indoor installation 
without a vault to house them. 


RESULTS—The management of the company says: 
*‘The installation cost us about $6,000, and, according 


to our records, we will be able to save this cost in 
approximately 18 months of operation.” 


SUGGESTION—Savings like this are logical results of 
persistent, diversified attacks on costs. If you have not 
recently checked all practical methods of reducing costs, 
perhaps now is a good time to do so. It is much easier 
—and less expensive—to put your plant into shape for 
increased output at low cost in periods of less active 
production than it will be when you are running at 
capacity. 

Application engineers in the G-E office nearest you will 
be glad to work with you or with your consulting 
engineers to help you find ways of reducing costs and 
increasing profits through the use of the newest electric 
equipment most suitable for your particular production 
problems. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THIS IS NO. 84 IN A SERIES RELATING SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Once again European developments shake American business con- 


fidence. But the selling may have been carried too far. Commodity 





A sHaRP DROP in the stock market, of 
about the same magnitude as the war 
crisis break of last September, has shaken 
the general confidence. Again the origi- 
nating impulse seems to have come from 
Europe. A growth of extremism in Ger- 
many evidenced by the dismissal of Dr. 
Schacht, realization that Mussolini was 
still “unappeased,” and the sweep of the 
Spanish insurgents upon Barcelona gave 
plenty of evidence that 1939 would be 
another year of crisis. Healthy and en- 
during recovery is impossible in such an 
atmosphere, and the dumping of stocks 
naturally follows. For the time being 
selling may have been carried too far, 
but the lack of a solid basis for hope in 
the international sphere remains. 


Commodities Remain Firm 


Stocks could not have fallen so badly, 
however, in the absence of a really major 
crisis abroad, had not American investors 
been unwilling to buy on the decline. 
Hopes for domestic business, which ran 
high until after New Year’s Day, are 
gradually being deflated, and with this 
deflation the vital impulse vanishes from 





prices are holding up better than stocks. 


of 1938, although 20% lower than the 
year before, were excessive in the opin- 





In the Outlook 





A banker's recipe for sustained 
recovery—private investment to re- 
place government deficits—was given 
this week by Thomas A. Wilson, 
president of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Binghamton, 
N. Y. Mr. Wilson, head of the New 
York State Bankers Association, 
was addressing the annual mid-win- 
ter meeting of the association: “The 
so-called pump priming policy can 
only be justified if private enterprise 
is encouraged to carry the ball after 
the kickoff. . . . One private dollar 
at work does a more constructive 
job economically than two borrowed 
governmental dollars.” 





ion of a large majority of the dealers 
themselves. The decline in automobile 
output between December and January 
has been less than usual this year, and a 
further decline, both in actual production 
and on a seasonally adjusted basis, is 
possible. Steel activity is running stead- 
ily a little above 50% of capacity, and 
orders are appreciably off from one and 
two months ago. 


First-Quarter Prospects 


On the whole, the first quarter of 
1939 is likely to prove a period of cor- 
rection and consolidation. The Business 
Weex index, which averaged 101 in the 
final quarter of 1938, will probably show 
no gain, and may easily drop below 100 
for the current quarter. 


Pickup After March 

In the second quarter, as the active 
construction season opens and govern- 
ment pump-priming comes into the fore- 
ground, another pickup is likely. Fre- 
quently an intermediate decline of the 
kind expected in the first quarter extends 
further than imagined by the forecasters, 
but, barring this possibility (which 
would probably be associated with war 
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output (calculated by multiplying the 
Federal Reserve Board quantity index 
by the Labor Statistics price index for 
finished goods). The result gives some 
idea of payroll per dollar of output. Dur- 
ing 1935 and 1936 this index ran at 
about 100—that is, the 1923-25 average. 
Presumably this constituted an even bal- 
ance which permitted the rise in produc- 
tion of those years. During 1937, how- 
ever, the decline in production and rise 
in wages joined to drive the index up to 
the neighborhood of 120, whence it has 
fallen since the spring of 1938 to 110— 
December being the latest month avail- 
able. In other words, half of the needed 
Scanning the Near Future 


In the next few months, however, it 
is doubtful that much further 
will be made. The gains due to rapid ex- 
pansion of output without taking on 
more workers have been exhausted, and 
further gains must be based on the slow 
process of improving efficiency. The out- 
look for profit margins while labor costs 
remain 10% above the 1936 level does 
not make for enthusiasm. 


\ 


For THe Fist tre since the Munich 
crisis, a war scare this week caused a 
flurry of considerable proportions on 
world stock markets and among the for- 
eign exchanges. It is only the first of 
several such scares which can be expected 
in Europe this year. But each crisis will 
probably pass without precipitating a 
major outbreak, though the provocation 
and the tensions may be as serious as 
they were at Munich last September. 
The sharp rise in tension this week has 
been due to the rumor that Hitler on 
Jan. 30 will outline, on the sixth anni- 
versary of his rise to power in Germany, 
grandiose new plans for remapping Eur- 
ope to fit the schemes of the two dicta‘ 
in the Rome-Berlin axis. Mussolini’s son- 


emphasize the fact that whatever is said 
has the full support of Rome. 

But, whatever Hitler says on Monday 
he is unlikely to change the growing con- 
viction that a new crisis is rapidly com- 
ing to a head. 


Iesues That Threaten Trouble 
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Spring Push Under Way 


Behind 1939's first war scare is evidence thy 
dictators will work together in bold series of crisis 
making thrusts to win objectives swiftly. 


tainous, sparsely-settled eastern tip ¢ 
Czechoslovakia with its dom inately 
Ukrainian population (see cover map). 
Talk of an independent Ukraine devel. 
oped almost immediately, causing «. 
treme nervousness in Poland where ther 
is a Ukrainian minority of more thay 
6,000,000, as well as in Rummana 
where there is also an important— 
though considerably smaller—Ukrainig 
population. 


Guide for Expansion 

Basis for the alarm is the statement ly 
Hitler in “My Battle,” the Fiihrer’s auto 
biography and “guide to world power.” 
Though written 15 years ago, it ha 
proved to be an almost perfect outline of 
Nazi achievements, especially in foreig 
affairs. About “the East,” Hitler wrote. 

“In the future we shall curb the Ger. 
manic flow towards the south and wes 
of Europe, and turn our eyes eastwards. 
. . » When we talk of new lands in Ew. 
ope, we are bound to think first of Russis 
and her border states.” 

And last year, at Niirnberg, he shouted 
to a cheering audience: “If the Urah 
with their incalculable wealth of raw ms 
terials, the rich forests of Siberia, and 
the boundless cornfields of the Ukrain 
lay within Germany, under National So 
cialist leadership the country would swim 
in plenty.” 

In view of these Nazi pretensions, the 
Ukrainian issue came into the limelight 
as long ago as November when German 
paid Ukrainian émigrés from the old Ru: 
sia began to turn up in various villages n 


Dneperstroy—greatest Soviet power development—in the heart of Hitler-coveted Ukraine. 
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The Ukraine has Hitler's two war “musts”—oil and wheat. 


the remote mountain valleys of far east- 
ern Czechoslovakia. The age-old cry for 
an autonomous Ukraine was raised. Then 
rumors came from Berlin that the Nazis 
were making plans for some definite move 
jin this direction “sometime between 
March and May” of this year. Europe no 
longer—since the Austrian and Sudeten 

the reports. Germany 
must have oil and grain if it is success- 
fully to wage another major war. The 
Soviet Ukraine has the richest black earth 
in Europe, and in Ukrainian Rumania (as 
well as in the Caucasus which is just a 
stone’s throw from the Soviet Ukraine) 
are located the richest oil wells in 
Europe. 

The war scare comes into the picture 
because of Poland, Rumania, and the 
Soviet Union. Will they yield peacefully 
—if faced with a demand from Berlin— 
or will they fight? 

Just when Europe was convinced that 
this eastern crisis was to be next on the 
schedule and that it could conveniently 
be left to Moscow to settle, the tension 
shifted to the Mediterranean where the 
Spanish civil war appeared to be coming 
to an end in a victory for the Italian- 

Te. andl Ree iannalied 
am annoyingly persistent demand for 
i of which now belong 


While Paris has insisted that the Ital- 


ian claims could probably be settled by 
yielding only on the Sues and Djibouti 
issues, the problem took on major impor- 
tance this week when both Rome and 
Berlin indicated that henceforth the 
Rome-Berlin axis was prepared to act as a 
unit in each new territorial move. There 
is considerable doubt whether France 
would fight over Djibouti or even Tunis, 
but Savoy is another matter. Fight or not, 
the issue will not be settled calmly, and 
business is bound to suffer while it hangs 
fire. And if Germany chooses to lump its 
colonial claims with those of Italy, it be- 
comes a problem for the British as well as 
the French. Germans already are advis- 
ing the Italian military regime, and the 
fighting forces of the two countries are 
being coordinated. 
Meaning of Schacht Dismissal 
The third problem came into the lime- 
light with the dismissal of Dr. Schacht 
from the presidency of the Reichsbank. 
Business believes that this is a signal for 
a far more radical program in Germany 
—one that the comparatively orthodox 
Dr. Schacht disapproves. It may mean 
(1) intensification of the export subsidy 
program—the cost of which can be cov- 
ered only by increased taxes or by boost- 
ioc regs wrdie Bases aes Syecage 


Cotton Defense 


National Council formed to 
attack South’s No. 1 problem by 
promoting wider use of cotton. 


TWO HUNDRED COTTON PRODUCERS, gin- 
ners, warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, 
and merchants from 19 cotton states of 
the South met in Dallas, Tex., this 
week, and banded themselves into the 
National Cotton Council of America 
under the leadership of Oscar Johnston, 
who is manager of the South’s largest 
cotton farm and former head of the gov- 
ernment cotton loan pool. They have 
$50,000 in cash, claim an equal sum in 
pledges, and expect early completion of a 
$250,000 campaign fund to promote the 
sale of cotton in every way and thus 
relieve the South’s economic problem 
No. 1. On this basis, a board of directors 
of 25, representing all regions of the Cot- 
ton Belt has set up the first comprehen- 
sive cotton organization in the country, 
embracing the five principal branches of 
the industry. 

Officers, elected on Wednesday, are 
Oscar Johnston, president and chairman 
of the board; Lamar Fleming of Houston, 
Harold A. Young of Little Rock, and 
Daniel C. Roper of South Carolina (for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce), regional 
vice-presidents; Rhea Blake of Stoneville, 
Miss., secretary; William T. Wynn of 
Greenville, Miss., treasurer. 


Council’s Line of Action 


The Council plans to attack the prob- 
lem along lines of extensive advertising to 
make the nation cotton-conscious, through 
research devoted to expanding old uses 
and discovering new uses for lint and 
seed, and through efforts to recapture for- 
eign markets. Referring to governmental 
efforts as well-intended but futile because 
of chaotic world conditions, Johnstaa 
asserted that the South cannot continue 
to reduce cotton acreage and that a min- 
imum should be set at 30,000,000 acres 
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tiny buildings in G.M.’s 


Left, Norman Bel Geddes, designer of General Motors’ 
“Highways and Horizons” exhibit for the New York 
World's Fair, looks over a few of the more than 400,000 
“world of tomorrow.” Only a 


General Motors Builds Biggest Scale-Model Panorama for W orld s Fair 





few of the 408 table panels, which when assembled will 
extend for a quarter of a mile, are shown at the right. 
Visitors, touring the vast panorama in moving chair:, 
will get a glimpse of future trends in highways. 


ite 
















instead of 27,000,000 as proposed for 
1939, if prosperity is to return to the 
Cotton Belt. 

“If the South’s principal industry is to 
survive,” he added, “we must take our cue 
from the paper, rayon, and ice industries 
which have shown the way to increased 
consumption of their products. This 
movement is an effort at self-preservation 
against increasing foreign cotton which 
has captured our markets abroad, and 
against the encroachment of synthetic 
fibers and other substitutes.” 

Principal recommendations adopted at 


Dallas were to urge upon the government 
to release not less than 1,500,000 nor 
more than 2,500,000 bales of accumulated 
stocks of federal loan cotton to be re- 
possessed by growers on payment of its 
fair market value less a small commission 
to the producer. It was urged that grow- 
ers who sell their cotton receive a price 
which will bring their gross proceeds to 
75% of parity (now 16¢ a pound). Such 
payments are to be made on each grow- 
er’s normal production under allotment, 
and not to exceed 5¢ a pound, and to be 
financed out of the general fund. 


U. S. For Wheat, Cotton Cartels 


Wallace publicly asks world export agreement 
for cotton; same thing is privately sought for wheat. 
Otherwise crops may be dumped abroad. 


Waen tee Unrrep Srares launched its 
unprecedented program last August to 
subsidize exports of 100,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, the move had a significance which 
was little understood at the time and 
which has been even less thought of 


Foreign countries didn’t take the threat 
seriously. They knew dumping was repug- 





nant to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
that it was abhorrent to Secretary of 
State Hull’s trade treaty makers. Export- 
ing nations figured it was all bluff. Even 
Canada, approached on the subject of 
cooperation with the United States in 
wheat exports, turned a cold shoulder. 
Now that the United States has moved 
80,000,000 bu. (either as wheat or in the 


form of flour) foreigners have gotten the | 


idea. The United States isn’t holding the 
umbrella over world markets to the ex- 
clusion of its own products any longer. 
This country would like very much to 
conclude cooperative arrangements with 


competitors—on both wheat and cotton Walla 


—and developments preparatory to the ternat 
world wheat conference in London indi- for co 
cate these competitors are more willing why 1 
to talk cooperation than ever before. specifi 


All these facts and conclusions may be Unitec 
verified in private conversations around brella 
the Department of Agriculture thes the ri 
days. After spending about $15,000,000 35% | 
to subsidize exports of wheat from the of Jon 
1988 crop, Sec. Wallace’s boys are pre- Unites 
pared to urge on other exporting nations 

a cartel to control shipments. 

Washington expects Canada to lend s 
ig at . for Canada has spent clos 

2 000,000 in subsidizing exports of 

90,000,000 bu. of wheat so far 
this season. The agricultural experts 
think there is a good chance to get Aus 
tralia into an agreement. And they ar 
pleased to note that Argentina—always 
an emphatic holdout heretofore—seems s 
mite interested. The bartering Balkan 
and erratic Russia aren’t mentioned. 
The Formidable Cotton Problem 


This discuasion of wheat, however, is 
really only « prelude to what all obserr- 
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and tie world consumed only 11,000,000 
bales of American cotton. It wasn't sim- 
plified in 1988 when production was 12,- 
900,000 bales, of which the world won’t 
consume even 11,000,000 in the current 
crop year. 

When the present cotton year opened 
last Aug. 1, the surplus of American cot- 
ton vas over 13,000,000 bales; by next 
Aug. | it probably will be at an all-time 
peak of 14,500,000. Foreign producers 
last Aug. 1 had the biggest carryover in 
history of some 8,790,000 bales. 


Lifted Out of Export Market 

Under’ the circumstances, American 
cotton growers have put more and more 
cotton in storage and taken federal Joans 
so that they wouldn’t have to sell the 
enormous surplus at destructive prices. 
Uncle Sam now holds the bag on about 
11,000,000 bales. Thus loans—more at- 
tractive than export prices—are lifting 
the United States right out of the export 
market. It looks like the poorest year in 
modern times for American cotton ex- 
ports, only 2,250,000 bales having been 
shipped so far compared with 3,850,000 
in the like period a year ago (and last 
season's exports weren't anything to crow 
about) . 

This surplus situation gave rise to Sec. 
Wallace’s suggestion last week of an in- 
ternational export agreement or cartel 
for cotton. While talking wheat cartel, 
why not talk cotton cartel also? More 
specifically than in any other crop, the 
United States has been holding the um- 
brella over foreign cotton. This fostered 
the rise in foreign production of about 
35% between 1930 and 1937. In view 
of long-time averages, it’s a cinch the 
United States would seek a 5,000,000— 


Harris 4 Bwing 
Conway P, Coe, Commissioner of 
Patents, told TNEC that “what we 
need is not to decrease but to en- 
hance the monopoly called patent. 
Speculative capital must be encour- 
aged to back new enterprises.” 


6,000,000 bale slice of the export market 
in any cartel agreement. 

Pending such an export arrangement, 
the cotton states are asking further fed- 
eral handouts of $400,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 a year to give the South parity 
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income. Some people say the surplus 
should be burned. Others would give it 
back to farmers who would voluntarily 
curtail crop correspondingly. But Wash- 
ington sees no feasible plan but world 
cooperation. 


What Changes in Patent System? 


Temporary National Economic Committee hears 
opposing sides. Wants to amend laws so as to end delays 


and avert abuses. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
One of the most important figures in 
Washington today is Pat Pending. His 
resemblance to any person, living or 
dead, is purely accidental but for sev- 
eral weeks a committee of Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and government officials has 
shown great interest in and concern for 
the welfare of this individual. 

Now the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee has finished the patent 
phase of its investigation. What has it 
learned about independent inventors, 
corporation research, and the whole pat- 
ent system and its economic results? 


Réle of Independent Inventor 

In many respects the one-gallus invent- 
or is a loose nut in thé economic system 
and is regarded by normal persons with 
every shade of feeling from impatient 
indulgence to awe-struck admiration. 
Boss Kettering, the genius of General 
Motors, Farnsworth, the miracle man of 
television, are names to conjure with. 
They are big shots in their own com- 


Wide Wortd 
Ralph Flanders, president of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. of 
Springfield, Vt., told the committee 
that his relatively small company 
had maintained its position because 
of patent protection. 


panies now but are definitely not willing 
to concede that their great research lab- 
oratories have removed the need for 
nurturing the ideas of independent in- 
ventors. Most of the ideas of such men 
may not be worth a dime a dozen but 
one among the millions may give birth 
to a new industry—or even eliminate 
the ever-sprouting crop of stubble on 
the chin. 

In the development and application 
of new ideas, many companies apparently 
have passed the stage when patent pro- 
tection for their work is an absolute es- 
sential. Their laboratory work is impor- 
tant to the maintenance and growth of 
their business but much of it lies outside 
the realm of pure invention. A lot of it 
boils down, in fact, to solving problems 
in higher mathematics usually directed 
to specific ends; but the biggest lumi- 
naries in the group of salaried industrial 
research workers still testify to the im- 
portance of the outside inventor who 
doesn’t have two dimes to rub together. 

It’s evident from the testimony. pre- 


Worls 
Frank B. Jewett, president of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories,  Inc., 
aroused TNEC’s interest with testi- 
mony that a “long-life” vacuum 
tube, adaptable to radio, has been 
used by the Bell System since 1923. 
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sented to the TNEC that the kind of 
patent system that would suit best the 
laboratory adjunct of a_ corporation 
wouldn't serve the interest of indepen- 
dent inventors. In issuing patents which 
give this legion of outsiders a “monopoly” 
on their inventions and at least an out- 
side chance of cashing in on them while 
they remain their exclusive property, 
there is a lot of waste motion. Many 
patents are not worth the paper they 
are printed on but Nature works on the 
same principle, producing results that 
even today are generally satisfactory, 
and the democratic nature of the patent 
system is justified because a few patents 
survive the test of practical use and 
sometimes find applications not dreamed 
of at the outset. 


Aims at Amending Law 


That’s one angle on TNEC’s interest 
in the réle that the patent laws play in 
the economic system. There’s a lot of 
emotion mixed up in consideration of 
the inventor’s relation to industry today, 
but a few smiles and tears will help 
rather than hurt. The committee intends 
to amend the patent laws so as to ex- 
pedite the patenting process and cut 
away the folderol which has grown up 
in the Patent Office and the courts to 
such an extent that, besides the time and 
money that it costs, it can be employed 
both to deprive one inventor of his pat- 
ent rights and to extend the protection 
of others beyond the statutory period of 
17 years to 30 or even 40 years. 

The Patent Office is largely responsible 
for direction of TNEC’s inquiry along 


Philo T. Farnsworth (center), who 
at 13 conceived the idea of television 
being possible without moving parts, 
testified before TNEC last week that 
he could never have raised money 


this line. Possibly its hand was forced 
to some extent, however, by TNEC’s 
tactics in putting on the Department of 
Justice to demonstrate the use of pat- 
ents. Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s 
staff first showed how patents have been 
employed in the automobile industry for 
the mutual benefit of all (BW—Dec3'38, 
p12). Then it turned to the glass con- 
tainer industry as an example to show 
how patents have been used by a con- 
trolling group actually to regulate the 
whole business (BW—Dec17’38,p14) . 
Arnold’s show was cut short but the 
Patent Office bunch was hopping mad 
by the time they got their innings, and 
patent attorneys were talking out of the 
side of their mouths. There are hard 
feelings but TNEC now has both sides 
of the story and actually there is little 
conflict between the system of obtaining 
patents and their industrial or business 
use. The Department of Justice holds 
that a patent doesn’t convey a right to 
engage in a trade practice that laughs at 
the anti-trust laws. TNEC doesn’t know 
how to take hold of that complicated 
problem yet but will tackle it later. 


30-Year Radio Tube 


Why isn’t it being manu- 
factured? Because the public 
doesn’t seem to want it. 


Waen Dr. Franx Jewerr revealed to 


the patent-probe hearings of the Tem- 
National Economic Committee 
that the Bell System has vacuum tubes 


Harris 4 Bwing 
for research without patent protec- 
tion. With Farnsworth are George 
Everson, secretary of Farnsworth 
Television, Inc., and R. C. Patterson, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
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which last 50,000 hours, and ha. had 
them for 15 years, he started som: thing 
Questioning by R. C. Patterson, J... 4, 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, ai..| La 
bor Commissioner Dr. Isador | ybiy 
brought out the fact that ordinar, radio 
tubes are rated to last only 1,000 hours 
but that there is no reason, tech. cally 
why they could not have much lon,: r life 


Views on Tubes Explained 


Dr. Lubin was assured that there an 
no patent restrictions which woul k 
the long-lived tube from the public, jf 
the radio-tube manufacturers saw fit to 
exercise the license privilege they hold 
under Bell patents. That they have not 
yet seen fit to do so was taken to sho 
(1) that a longer-lived tube for public 
consumption would serve no economic 
purpose or (2) that the tube companies 
are selfishly withholding the tube ip 
order to protect the very sizable market 
in replacement tubes. The latter possi- 
bility intrigued Dr. Lubin, who wondered 
why, assuming patent privileges were 
generally available, someone else did not 
rush into the market with a 50,000 hour 
tube for public use 

Investigation in the radio industry 
brings out the point that none of the 
seven manufacturers of radio tubes has 
seen fit to make such tubes for a very 
simple reason: there is no demand for 
them. Present radio tubes last well over 
1,000 hours (the average figure is nearer 
4,000 hours for most tubes) , representing 
three years’ service at four hours a day. 
This coincides with the first-hand owner- 
ship period for many of the modern sets, 
hence few new tubes are needed until 
the set becomes second-hand. Last year 
36,500,000 replacement tubes were sold, 
against 35,500,000 sold in new sets. The 
replacement market is made up of tubes 
whose type numbers show that they are 
intended for sets three or more years old. 
A 50,000-hour tube would last perhap: 
30 years in radio-set service, which is 
absurd in view of the present rate of 
obsolescence of the sets themselves. In 
24-hour-a-day telephone service, such 
tube lasts six years, a very reasonable 


Public Seems Satisfied Now 


The fact remains that radio tubes do 
not last as long as the average life o/ 
receivers. Technically, most types of 
tube (except power tubes which “run 
hot”) could be made to last the life of 
the set, at an additional manufacturing 
cost of a few cents per tube. But since 
set manufacturers who buy tubes are 
in fractions of a cent per tube, the addi- 


Mg ace of course, if any sizable pub- 


demand for longer-lived tubes arises, 
but at present the public seems satisfied. 
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How can my office meet this 


HOURS PROBLEM? 





By surveying the routine on each desk you may 
find that your office force is handicapped by 
operations that might be shortened or eliminated. 


Your local Burroughs representative is qualified 
to suggest practical short-cuts that save time and 
money. Telephone the Burroughs office today. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 
For the executive concemed with the problem of conserv- 
ing clerical hours, this new booklet contains many specific 
suggestions for readjusting office routine. Send for your 
free copy today on your own letterhead. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6011 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 











Plus QUALITIES are 


Unseen VUALITIES 


Examine a ‘“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand rope as close- 
ly as you please; the amazing p/us qualities that enable it to 
withstand severe strains and stresses will still remain unseen. 


These qualities have their beginning in the very iron ore from 
which the metal is derived. Its conversion into steel; the draw- 
ing of the wires; our methods of manufacture -- all these are 
highly important in sustaining and developing those invisible 
plus qualities. 

Of utmost importance is the “preforming’”’ process which 
shapes the wires and strands to permanently helical forms be- 
fore they go into the rope. Like a touch of magic, this process 
makes ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand limp, pliable, easy 
to handle, install and splice, yet highly resistant to kinking, 
drum crushing, metal fatigue—surprisingly long lived and 
economical. 


In road building, general contracting, logging, mining, rotary ‘ 


drilling, and in industrial plants, “‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow 
Strand is effecting marvelous economies. Try it. 


Any of our offices, branches, or distributors will gladly supply 
complete information and prices. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 
Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 
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Skyscraper Scrap 4 
Zenith Radio Corp. charge, 


RCA has tied up Chicago tj, 
vision sites, 


Tat scraMBLe for choice television site 
atop the country’s tallest buildings, whig 
was foreseen as inevitable once tclevisic, 
actually hove into view, is getting unde 
way in earnest. This week Command: 
E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of ti, 
Zenith Radio Corp., charged the Radi, 
Corp. of America with attempting to t} 
up the most desirable sites in Chicag 
and indicated he would complain to th 
Federal Communications Commission jf 
RCA refused to relax its grip on facilities, 

A recent Zenith investigation of th 
real estate situation disclosed that R(C\ 
had options or leases covering construc. 
tion of studios and transmitters atop th 
Chicago Civic Opera Building, the Boan 
of Trade Building, and the Field Build. 
ing, in addition to the Merchandise Mar 
in which the National Broadcasting (o, 
an RCA subsidiary, has its Chicago head. 
quarters. The One North LaSalle Build 
ing is also said to have been taken out 
of the available list, is reputedly being 
held either for RCA or the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

With all these tallest buildings tied up, 
there are few if any grade-A sites left 
Remaining buildings either are not high 
enough or do not provide adequate facili- 
ties for studios close at hand. The height 
of the transmitter is a big factor in 
television coverage, for the ultra-short 
television waves travel in a straight line, 
hence will not go beyond the horizon 
The only way the horizon and hence th 
total area of coverage can be extended is 
by elevating the transmitter. Zenith con 
tends that the situation is particularly 
intolerable because it has the only licens 
for television transmission in Chicago. 
Neither NBC or CBS has yet secured 
an assignment from the FCC. 


Movies and Television 


Paramount Pictures was the first mo 
tion picture company to move into the 
fertile television field by buying into th 
Allan B. DuMont Laboratories, televi- 
sion set manufacturers, and general de 
velopment company. Now RKO-Rado 
Pictures steps into the picture. RKO 
making up a special film from one of its 
current releases for television use. Th 
television film will be a condensatios, 
about 1,000 feet long and running }0 
minutes. It will be televised by NBC 
when the regular television broadcast 
schedule starts in April. In Washingt 
this week NBC started its first television 
demonstration, with a mobile statics, 
outside New York. The broadcasts wil 
go on from Friday, Jan. 27, to Tuesday, 
and be received at the National Pres 
Club. 
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Who Owns Business? 


Monsanto finds revealing 

answer, writes colorful report, 
demonstrating wide public inter- 
est in “private enterprise.” 
Wirs ITs OWN ANswer to “Who owns 
this business?”, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
of St. Louis aroused wide comment in 
management circles this week. Assuming 
that there was a good deal of confusion in 
the popular mind, and that its own setup 
was fairly typical of American corpora- 
tions, Monsanto went out and got the 
facts. 

Announced this week to employees, 
stockholders, and friends of the company 
in the Monsanto Magazine, the survey 
results are illuminating in their thorough 
description of persons and groups that 
play a part in the ownership. It was 
found that 3,890 men, 3,714 women, 
1,601 estates or trusts, and 316 joint ten- 
ants had an interest in Monsanto. The 
1,291,816 shares of property they own 
represent operations in Missouri, Illinois, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, England, and Wales. The company 
reported sales of $33,202,000 for 1937 
(latest full year) and makes more than 
$00 products covering the chemical field. 


Interview Stockholders on Job 


In detailing the survey results, Mon- 
santo adopted a colorful and human tech- 
nique. Its reporters went into the broad 
overall figures first, then picked out a 
“Middletown” for intensive work. The 
city chosen as typical was Cincinnati— 
a town in which 43 men, 60 women, 8 
estates or trusts, one insurance company, 
two schools, and two joint owners have 
Monsanto stock. There, the company’s 
investigators went from person to person, 
taking pictures and interviewing the 
stockholders right at their work. Vege- 
table merchants, machine operators, 
housewives, merchants, university trus- 
tees, and others appear in the maga- 
zine’s report, with brief stories about 
each one. 

Another angle which Monsanto found 
worth developing was this: Many of the 
shareholders are institutions. Thereby 
the company finds a means of developing 
the idea of broad representation in own- 
ership. For instance, insurance companies 
which hold Monsanto stock have about 
25,000,000 policy-holders, and Monsanto 
figures that these people should have an 
active interest in the organization. In the 
same way, 170,000 persons are repre- 
sented by the holdings of investment 
trust groups, and many thousands are 
tied in with the universities, colleges, and 
other institutions which have purchased 
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—_IF YOU KNEW 





You'd have a fire tomorrow 
but didn’t know where 
it would strike. . . 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
about Protection today? 


















RE you prepared to fight fire 
+& wherever it strikes? Do | 

fixed extinguishing systems 
protect your most dangerous 
hazards? Have you sufficient 
portable extinguishers in your 
plant? Are they engineered to fight your kind of fire? 

If flammable liquids or electrical equipment consti- 
tute important fire hazards in your plant, you need LUX 
protection. Lux carbon dioxide snow-and-gas is the 
fastest known extinguishing agent. Moreover, Lux is 
better against liquid or electrical fires... the worst 
hazards industry faces. 


; 





Facts About Portable Since Lux is your best protection 

and Fixed Extinguishers °9%2# your most difficult fires, 

wonldn‘t you like further informa- 

tion about Lux? Write today for our booklets describing Lux Port- 

obles and Lux Fizged Systems. Or just attach your business card to 
this advertisement. Do it now. 








Walter Kidde & Company 


125 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 






























































Edgar M. Queeny, president, and 
other officials of Monsanto Chemical 
Company, sought some way to prove 
the fallacy of the “60 family idea” 
of industrial ownership. Result: 


Monsanto stock and profit by the com- 


pany’s earnings. 
As a conclusion to the report, Mon- 
santo put into its report a few reminders 


on “How the Stockholders Run Their 
Company.” This describes briefly the 
difference between preferred and common 
share holdings, the way stockholders are 
kept informed about company’s affairs, 
the duties of the board of directors and 


simple, readable charts like the one 
above in the “Monsanto Magazine,” 
showing the company is owned by 
8,890 men, 3,714 women, 1,601 es- 


. tates and trusts, 316 joint tenants. 


its responsibility to the shareholders. 
Winding up, the company put it all to- 
gether in these words: “Stockholders 
have furnished the capital, plant fore- 
men and officers invest their experience 
and leadership. The employees invest 
their time, brains, and energy, and some 
their savings as well. All make up the 
cooperating owners of Monsanto—a rep- 
resentative American industry.” 


Big Firms Interchange Workers 


Marshall Field & Co. takes lead in Chicago 


companies’ experiment of trading employees to fit each 
other’s busy seasons. Like results so far. 


DeraRTMENT sTores cannot solve the 
problem of seasonal jobs as simply as 
could the traditional ice-and-coal dealer. 
They do not know how to make cus- 
tomers do their Christmas shopping in 
July. 

Instead, a group of Chicago employers 
cooperating with Marshall Field & Co. 
is finding a way to level the worker's 
employment by inter-company arrange- 
ments for shifting employees to fit busy 
seasons. Field’s started it as an out- 
growth of its efforts at internal stabiliza- 
tion. A personnel man working on that 
problem was lunching with a friend who 
faced the same task in a Chicago printing 
plant. It developed that the printer's 
peaks come just at Field’s slackest sea- 
sons, his regular slumps just when the 
store is hiring extras. Thus the idea 
was born. 


Field’s has long been studying ways 
to stabilize its employment by such 
means as training girls who prepare book 
department markdowns on Monday and 
Tuesday to be wrapper-inspectors in the 
linen department’s Wednesday-Thursday 
rush, and then become adequate sales- 
people for Friday and Saturday in 
kitchen wares. The store has been mak- 
ing progress along these lines. 
Aptitude Similarities Noted 

The idea of swapping employees be- 
tween companies was novel; it required 
care lest. a misstep spoil its prospects. 
Therefore, when the idea had been cir- 
culated among the store's _ personnel 
executives and approved in principle, a 
few conducted tours of department 
heads went to print shops last summer. 
The visitors looked at the type of help, 
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saw the similarity of aptitudes in ; 
jobs there as collating, folding, inser‘ j; 
and such store jobs as wrapping, ins). 
ing, cashiering. They were pretty well 
convinced, agreed to give the plan a t:.. 

To begin with, 13 Field emplo) «:; 
did part-time print shop work in 
summer. Later, when work slacked : 
the printing plants last autumn, a sele« 
number of girls and men heard fr. 
the boss before layoff inat Field’s 
expressed an interest in them and wo 
consider them for Christmas-season }: |); 
Not all applied at the store, but a good 
many gitls and a dozen men landed 
jobs for periods to carry them through 
until their regular jobs would reopen. 

An unexpected difficulty popped up to 
hinder the full success of the new plan. 
Warm weather postponed the Christmas 
buying to the latest start on record, 
which shortened their employment. How- 
ever, 68 of the printing employees held 
Christmas jobs at the store. 


Retain Working Rhythm 

Everybody concerned expresses satis- 
faction with the experiment. While the 
store disclaims that the one trial consti- 
tutes a real test, it got a group of em- 
ployees who had passed employment 
scrutiny as careful as its own. Their pro- 
duction records were more than aatis- 
factory. Besides being good human ma- 
terial, these girls and men had not 
lost the rhythm of working. The em- 
ployees appreciated stepping into wait- 
ing jobs to fill their ordinary layoff, 
which comes at just the wrong time of 
year for their holiday enjoyment. They 
went back to work at the printing trade 
on Jan. 3, as good at their jobs as ever 
and without that letdown which often 
follows idleness. 

Another similar swap, worked out 
much later in the fall and hence on a 
smaller scale, brought a force of _sleep- 
ing car conductors to serve as floormen. 
These are young conductors lacking the 
seniority to give them regular runs in 
the late fall slump of travel. They know, 
far better than just any presentable 
applicant off the street, how to handle 
the public. Their regular jobs awaited 


‘them right after Christmas, handling 


the southbound vacation traffic. 


Savings Under the Plan 
Practically sll the employees obtained 
from these sources proclaimed their de- 
sire to return to the store next year. 
If they apply, it will save Field’s a siz- 
able slice of expense for hiring, checking 
references, training, poor work in the 
first few days. Field executives empha- 
size that these advantages far exceed any 
saving the company may get through 
higher merit rating under state unem- 
ployment law and presumably the lower 
assessments for unemployment benefits 
that might follow thus releasing laid-off 
workers into other jobs. Any saving in 
unemployment insurance costs will be 
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just so much extra return from the plan, 

y say- 
They are-now maturing an approach 
to next November's hiring. Print shop 
and sleeping car conductors are 


by 
larger groups of their fellows. Next 


year’s experience should be on a more 


generous seale than this year’s. With 
several thousand Christmas jobs to fill, 
Field employment executives are study- 
ing charts and matching up their store 
peaks against slack seasons of major 
local industries. Many sizable employers 
are interested in working out similar 
arrangements, the total may grow above 
100 by midsummer. Before working out 
a plan with another company, Marshall 
Fied & Co. wants to know a lot about 


Industries That May Fit In 

With the store’s employment inter- 
viewers alert to the idea, this year’s 
hiring di that many year-after- 
year Christmas employees come from 
industries which might fit the set-up. 
Lake steamship workers, for example, 
were found in substantial numbers. Girls 
who work in Michigan and Wisconsin 
canneries from May to November are 
another large group. One printer is now 
studying the possibilities of picking 
some of these girls for future vacancies, 
to build up its top peak force starting 
after New Year and lasting to April. 

U.S. Department of Labor and Illinois 
State Employment Service authorities 
watched this year’s experiment with in- 
terest, cooperated in many ways. Chi- 
cago’s personnel association now has a 
committee to study applying the plan 
in other industries with other seasonal 


peaks. 
Only the application of this idea is 
brand-new. ‘U.S. Employment Service 


Employers’ Associations Help 

In Dayton, General Motors divisions 
and National Cash Register 
recommend laid-off 


i 
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reducing unemployment for the sake 
of the employers’ merit ratings. 
Major significance of the Chicago plan 
is probably social in these days of labor 
. Seasonal workers who for- 
merly landed jobs for themselves in 
slack times are nowadays likely to re- 
main out of work until the next busy 
season. Under the plan of Marshall Field 
and its business friends, practically full- 
time work goes to regular employees. 
And public officials are audibly won- 
dering whether the same general idea 
might not even apply between indus- 
tries in cities not too far separated. 
Experience shows that seasonally unem- 
ployed workers will cheerfully commute 
even 50 miles a day in each direction 
for fill-in* jobs to avoid earnings loss. 


“Men Over 40” Act 


Former ear men 
unite to get jobs. Industry denies 
discrimination. 


THAT NATIONAL DEBATE over “The Man 
Past 40: Is He Discriminated Against?” 
is going great guns. Just out is a 64-page 
booklet giving the results of a National 
Association of Manufacturers survey—it 
finds the charge of discrimination false. 
Just out is a brass-tacks round up of the 
mining record done by Coal Age—it finds 
men of 83, or 78, or 69, and others well 
past 60, working a regular shift. Still to 
come are some more statistics which a 
joint committee in New York State has 
been working on since last summer (BW 
—Aug13'38,p30) and which will be re- 
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The Railroad that 
Girdles the Globe 


fan 














@ The super-service that's 
made Erie “First in Freight” 
is not confined to the limits of 
the Erie tracks, Mr. Shipper. 
Nor is it confined to the 
United States. 

Erie service girdles the 
globe! Whether you're ex- 
porting or importing, there's 
an Erie agent in important 
foreign cities to assure safe 
handling and fast delivery 
of your goods at lowest pos 
sible cost. 

To facilitate transfer of your 
outgoing or incoming freight 
Erie maintains a huge ficet of 
barges, tugs, and lighters in 
New York Harbor. From train 


room. You'll save time, 
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AC 
EXTRA 
FARE 


eli mails 


COMMODORE 


VANDERBILT 
New York-Chicago 


Luxurious, Air-conditioned 
Pullmans and Lounge Cars. 
Magnificent scenery! 17 
hours, 10 minutes between 
New York and Chicago. 

Lv. New York 4:20 p.m. EST. 
Ar. Chicago 8:30 a.m. CST. 
Lv. Chi 2:55 p.m. CST. 
Ar. New York 9:05 a.m. EST. 








Auto Union Crash 


Rival factions now in head- 
on collision. Martin claims Ford 
is with him. 


Rrotrovs Fee.ines and harsh words con- 
tinued in United Automobile Workers 
ranks this week, while the international 
officers of the union continued to kick 
each other around. Facing a crisis which 
seemed sure to split it into two parts, 
the U.A.W. seethed with rumof and dis- 
sension. Business management in the 
Detroit area had begun to decline to 
continue negotiations looking to new 
labor contraets, until the battle between 
U.A.W. President Homer Martin and his 
executive board should be definitely 
settled. And the public was getting fed 
up—not only in Detroit but everywhere. 

The decision on leadership of the ma- 
jority will come from some 350 locals. 
But that won’t mean the end of factional 
differences, because even though Martin 
is found to be leader of a minority (which 
most -observers believe), he is expected 
to take a sizable group of workers with 
him if he is forced out of U.A.W. If he 
has a majority of the hitherto non-union 
Ford workers and the Ford management 
ready to go along (as he has been quoted 
as saying privately) he could set up a 
big “independent” union almost over- 
night. Leading up to a court hearing in 
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Wide Wor) 
R. J. Thomas, suspended steo-pres. 
dent of the U.A.W., this week was 
named acting president by the anti- 
Martin faction. As a result, there are 
two claimants to the presidency, two 
general executive boards, and two 
union headquarters. 


Detroit Saturday in which the Martin 
opposition was seeking an injunction to 
keep him from padlocking the union 
offices and funds, this week’s events 
moved too fast for the average business 
reader. Only a week ago the C.1.0. ad- 
visers to the union, Sidney Hillman and 
Philip Murray, thought they had pro- 
vided for an orderly rank-and-file dec- 
sion through special convention of the 
UAW. (BW—Jan21'39,p22). They left 
Detroit, and within 48 hours Martin had 
called a convention of his own and had 
suspended almost the entire executive 
board; the board majority thereupon had 
suspended Martin and four others, had 
elected a new president and had started 
the injunction proceedings. Hillman and 
Murray advised with John L. Lewis 
(who had up to that point tried to keep 
out of the fuss) and then announced that 
the C.L.O. repudiated Martin and would 
support the board members. 

Chances of compromise between the 
two factions seemed to have disappeared 
this week. The overall reaction among 
neutral observers was that the scrapping 
unionists had forfeited a lot of respect 
and confidence, and that it would be 
long time before some companies felt 
that they could trust the union’s man- 
agement to keep things under control. 
New contracts are needed in many plants 
to replace those which have expired, but 
management negotiators had to wait till 
they could choose between a Martin con- 
tract and a C.1.O. contract. As to how 
management will choose, it is far too 
early to say. 
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Andrews’ One Change 
a. and indefinite, mou 
about 








trator Elmer Andrews’ report to Con- 

on the first four and a half months 
of the wage-hour law, business observers 
this week were pretty well agreed that 
Andrews knows what he is doing. His 
remarks about the problems which still 
must be met are similar to those heard 
in business councils. 

In brief, the administrator feels that 
some months of experience stil] must be 
rolled up before specific amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
drawn, but he sees the same difficulties 
in proper enforcement and administra- 
tion as business men see. The chief 
troubles relate to homework, to hazy 
definition of coverage in highly-paid 
ranks, and to final determination of the 
statute’s scope. Nearly everybody agrees 
that amendments can handle the first two 
problems, but that the Supreme Court 
will have to take up the last-named. 

The matter of homework is serious 
enough, in the opinion of Andrews, to 
warrant amendment. In fact, this is the 
only problem about which he is so defi- 
nite in his report. He says: “It can 
safely be said, even at the present time 
... that further legislation will be neces- 
sary with respect to industrial home- 
work if the®. . . act is to function with 
complete effectiveness.” 


























LABOR ANGLES 











Home Reading Available 

Wrxes-Barre, Pa., last Sunday read its 
first local newspaper in 16 weeks as the 
Sunday Independent, one of four papers 
closed down by a strike, resumed pub- 
lication with an almost doubled circula- 
tion after signing a contract with the 
American Newspaper Guild. With re- 
ports of “progress” coming from confer- 
ences of the Guild with the city’s three 
dailies, hopes were rising for an end of 











the the conflict, which began with expiration 
red of all the union contracts on Sept. 30. 
*. Two More Splits 





UNION LABOR THIS WEEK was endeavor- 
ing to heal two new splits in its ranks, 
one in Canada, the other in New York 
City. After attempting for over two years 
to preserve harmony in Canadian labor, 
the executive council of the Trades and 
Labor Congress, governing body of all 
Canadian international unions, had sus- 
pended the 30,000 members of its C.1.0. 
affiliates. Taken with apparent reluctance 
on threat of suspension by the AF.L., 
the action was subject to ratification by 
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Management: A Full-time Job 


DDDIDDIDIIID DI IIIWM CCC CCE CEC ECECECEC CEC 


Managing investments is a responsibility that 
requires judgment, knowledge and experience. 
It should not be a side issue. The job requires 
time and attention to keep abreast of changing 
business, political and market conditions. @ The 
Investment Department of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company is prepared to undertake the 
important work of managing the investments of 
its custodian customers. The officers of this Trust 
Company welcome the opportunity of explaining 
the plan under which Custodian Management 


accounts are handled. 


City Bank Farmers 
cusrane unr L7USE Company 





Head Office: 22 William St., New York; Uptown Office: Madison Ave. at 42nd6t.; 
Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
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ooo IN RECORD KEEPING! 


CARDINEER—a new rotary type record 
system for the modern office ... with a 
wheel of molded Durex plastics! Molded 
for the Diebold Safe & Lock Co. by the 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


Precedent pointed to sheet steel or a die casting for the forma- 
tion of the huge wheels for the Cardineer. But the engineers who 
designed this radically new record system were open minded. 


They considered Durez, too! 


The result is an unusual achievement in Durez. This versa- 
tile material was the only one that met the requirements of light 
weight, durability, performance and cost—with appearance 


that’s an asset to any office! 


Just as Durez has made this difficult design practical, it can 
probably work magic for your product. For the answer to 
“How?” just write General Plastics, Inc., 81 Walck Road, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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the full congress. Meanwhile charges and 
denials of Communist dominatio;, ,; 
teachers’ unions flew thicker and { <tc; 
(BW—Jan7'39,783) as the Centra 
Trades and Labor Council of New Y ori, 
City and Vicinity, representing 6°) 0% 
A.F.L. members, voted suspension of the 
New York College Teachers Union and 
the WPA Teachers Union “until they 
conform to the principles and polici:-s of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 


Gorman Woos A.F.L. 


Waar ar Fist GLANCE last month (2W 
—Dec2 38,28) appeared to be simply 
a last-stand fight by Francis Gorman for 
textile labor leadership, this week prom- 
ised to develop into a full-fledged AF |. 
challenge of the C.1.0.-affiliated Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee. Gorman, 
meeting at Washington with representa- 
tives of the A-F.L.’s recently-established 
National Council of Textile Workers, an- 
nounced that they would ask the AF L. 
Executive Council to give back to the 
United Textile Workers its A.F.L. charter 
(withdrawn when the union was expelled 
for joining the C.I.0.) , and would launch 
an organizing drive under the U.T.W. 
banner of both Northern and Southern 
mill workers in all branches of the indus- 
try. Although skeptical of the new move’s 
prospects, business observers saw in it a 
further diminution in prospects of wide- 
scale collective bargaining in textiles. 


Agree to Arbitration 


A THREE-MAN ARBITRATION BOARD sat 
down this week to wrestle with a dozen 
knotty questions asked it by Busch 
Jewelry Co. and affiliates and by two 
C.1L.O. unions in a stipulation reached 
by attorneys and Justice S. A. Cotillo 
of the New York Supreme Court. End- 
ing a strike and a court conflict in 
progress for almost a year, company and 
unions have agreed to accept the arbi- 
trators’ answers as the basis for a one- 
year agreement at present wage rates. 
The questions concern such vital points 
as closed, preferential, or open shop, hir- 
ing and firing policy, union dues, appren- 
tice rules, union voice in management. 
With the Gloves Off 


Rigut FROM THE FEED-BaG of industrial 
relations comes the latest book on per- 
sonnel methods: Social Problems in 
Labor Relations, by Paul Pigors of Har- 
vard’s school of business, L. C. McKen- 
ney, and T. O. Armstrong. Taking actual 
case histories, they trace the problems 
of two companies which they call “The 
New Process Rubber Co.” and “The 
National Manufacturing Co.” All three 
authors are known for their straight- 
from-the-shoulder styles; their book is a 
delight to the jaded reader who has to 
translate high-flown academic talk into 
shop terms. Pigors, McKenney, and Arm- 
strong just skip the four-dollar words and 
get down to cases. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, $3.00.) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Flash Wrench 

Wren JUST THE RIGHT TENSION is 
achieved on cylinder-head studs, spark 
plugs, or bolts, the Tork-Flash Wrench 
flashes a light. As developed by Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, the new 
socket wrench has five different tension 
scales; its flash comes from an inbuilt 


flashlight battery and bulb. 


Telolite 

Pur a Tevourre on the night table or 
telephone table. The moment the propel- 
repel pencil is withdrawn, a little battery 








light snaps on to illuminate memoranda. 
Papyrus Papeteries, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will furnish the little device 
in almost any color of Bakelite. 


Master-Copy Unit 


To FACILITATE THE PREPARATION of hec- 
tographic master copies for gelatin and 
spirit duplicators, and to ensure the 
operator against soiled clothing and 
fingers, General Manifold & Printing Co., 
Franklin, Pa., is bringing out pre-assem- 
bled master-copy units or forms consist- 
ing of a hectograph carbon, a master- 
copy sheet, and a protective sheet. Forms 
will be sold in boxes of 50 under the 
name of HECTOmasterGRAPH. 


“Undershoes” 

WHEN FLOORS ARE COLD or hot or wet, 
put on a pair of Tirex Undershoes, which 
look like Roman sandals, right over 
street shoes. Tirex Mat Co., 3045 Broad 
Creek Road, Norfolk, Va., makes them 
with d-inch soles, using strips of auto- 
mobile tire carcasses arranged in a non- 
skid design. 

Mattress Anti-Freeze 

lr NIGHTS ARE COLD and wind blows up 
through the mattress, tuck a LePage 
Mattress Pad between the springs and 
the mattress. F. M. LePage Co., 529 
S. 7th St., Minneapolis, makes it of 


Non-Skid Paint 


APPLIED ACCORDING ‘0 DIRECTIONS, Cer- 
tified Armor-Plate No. 419 promises to 
take all the slipperiness out of steel floor 
plates, concrete floors, and wood or steel 
stair treads. United Laboratories, Inc., 
Cleveland, makes the new paint by mix- 
ing 8 Ib. of stainless steel flakes with 
each gallon of a varnish vehicle. Because 
it is also abrasion-resistant, it may be 
used for protecting conveyors, chutes, 
fan blades, and the like. 


Rubber Dressing 


An EASY METHOD of restoring original 
luster to automotive tires and other 
black rubber products is to apply Stack- 
house Rubber Dressing, new product 
of E. H. Stackhouse, 219 N. 68rd St., 
Philadelphia. 


“Big Ben” 
At San Francisco’s Golden Gate Expo- 


sition, General Time Instruments Corp. 
will display a giant Big Ben clock, 





whose 6-ft. dial is constructed of two 
sheets of Polaroid and a disk of acetate, 
the combination of which will produce 
constantly changing prismatic effects 
when revolved and iluminated. Burchell 
Co., 72 Spring St., New York, manu- 
factured the display in cooperation with 
de Vaulchier, Blow & Wilmet, Inc., in- 
dustrial designers, and Henry Billings, 
mural painter. 


Economical Color 


THE FOUR-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHIC cover on 
the current issue of McGraw-Hill’s Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance was 
printed from plates made by a cost- 
halving process which has been developed 
in the photographic laboratories of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 


Sinus Pad 


SINUS SUFFERERS WILL WELCOME Simp- 
son’s Duo-Heat Sinus Pad, an electrical 
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device which may be plugged into any 
convenience outlet to produce any heat 
desired from room tempera ‘re to 170 
deg. F. The Simpson Co., 932 Penn 
Ave., S., Minneapolis, furnishes washable 
covers with the pad for tying it on the 
head, and also includes a cellulose sponge 
which may be dipped in water and tied 
on with the pad when moist heat is 


indicated. 
Automatic Stoker Range 


WITH AUTOMATIC FIRING and automatic 
oven control, featured in the new Quick 














Meal Automatic Stoker Range of Ameri- 
can Stove Co., St. Louis, the housewife 
will run no risk of overdone or under- 
done meals. Coal is carried from fuel 
compartment to burner by an electrically 
operated worm conveyor. Range is fin- 
ished in white porcelain. 


Rotary Edger 

AFTER THE MAIN sURFACE of a floor has 
been sanded, there is almost always a 
lot of hand scraping to be done along 
edges, on stairs, in closets and on other 
surfaces too small for a big mechanical 
sander, unless a Porter-Cable Rotary 








Edger is brought into the picture. Por- 
ter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has just brought out a new model whose 
14-hp. motor is guaranteed to whirl the 
sand disk without stalling and whose 
vacuum attachment will suck practically 
every bit of dust into the bag. 
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“Plastic Plane” to Speed Output 


Mass production of molded plywood “ships” will 
be comparatively simple. First plane is made by Clark 
Aircraft, a Fairchild subsidiary. 


News oF a NEw “plastic airplane” whose 
fuselage and wings can each be machine- 
molded in a couple of hours proved to be 
the smash climax of the patent inquiry 
phase of the O’Mahoney “anti-monop- 
oly” committee (Temporary National 
Economic Committee). Whether or not 
George Baekeland, ‘vice-president of 
Bakelite Corp. and son of Bakelite’s in- 
ventor, intended it as a grand finale to 
his testimony on the 300-odd patents 
owned by his company and to all the 
testimony in the patent hearings which 
terminated last week is beside the point. 
The fact stands that the possibilities of 
a mass-production plastic plane took an 
air- and war-conscious nation by the ears. 


“Monocoque” Idea Developed 
What was not brought out in Mr. 
Baekeland’s testimony is that the central 
idea of a “monocoque plane” has been 
pounding around in the minds of air- 
plane designers ever since planes emerged 
from the bamboo and canvas stage of 
the art. Nor was it brought out that the 
initial push on the first successful molded 
job was given on the day when Sherman 
M. Fairchild of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. began to count the rivets on 
the amphibian which he was about to de- 
liver and got so tired of counting that 
he satisfied himself with a conservative 
estimate of 300,000, each of which had 
to have a hole prepared for it before it 
could be driven home. Later on he found 


The “plastic plane,” which wowed the Monopoly Inves- 
tigating Committee last week and still has an air- 


an airliner of the DC-3 type would take 
250 fewer horsepower to pull it through 
the air if its wings and fuselage were 
aerodynamically smooth and rivetless. 
Upshot was that the Fairchild Corp. 
delegated to Col. Virginius E. Clark, re- 
tired army aircraft engineer, the entire 
job of developing a plane whose design 
would circumvent the production and 
aerodynamic limitations of previous con- 
struction. He tried various materials and 
production methods. Finally he got to- 
gether with George R. Meyercord, presi- 
dent of Haskelite Co. and new-product- 
minded pioneer in bonding waterproof 
plywood with synthetic resins of the type 
pioneered by Bakelite Corp. Together 
with him and O. H. Basquin, Haskelite 
technician, and various Bakelite techni- 
cians, Col. Clark hit upon a process of 
molding an airplane fuselage, one half at 
a time, out of thin sheets of hardwood 
veneer bonded together with a thermo- 
setting phenolic resin in a huge press 
whose mold looks like a whale and is 
called a whale by the “boys” who work on 


it im the Grantl.Rapids Haskelite plant. 


The resultant material, now named 
“Duramold,” is about %: in. thick. Since 
its density is about 1/6 of duralumin, it 
can be used in thicknesses six times those 
of orthodox aircraft “skins” made of that 
alloy. Since such thicknesses of Dura- 
mold do not tend to backle under com- 
pression, it was possible to produce the 
fuselage of the plastic plane without in- 
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ternal bracing, making it a true nino 
coque job. 

Wings of the new plane are of | or, 
orthodox construction than the fus: ag 
is (although they do include bu :-iy 
slots of new design) , because the ba: <er, 
of the plastic project believed |e, 
should first demonstrate the soun: ics; 
of their ideas on the fuselage, whi: \ ;, 
more difficult to mold than the w iy 
Furthermore, a single mold will | \j\i 
both halves of a fuselage, while, oO. ing 
to the difference in top and bottom » ing 
camber and the “rights and lefts’ of 
wings themselves, it will take four big 
molds to produce one pair of monoyp!ane 
wings. It is estimated by Mr. Meyer: ord 
that one mold may be made to pro:uce 
as many as 20 fuselages per day. Ihe 
first plastic plane, variously called the 
Clark F-46A or the Duramold plane, wa; 
produced by Clark Aircraft Corp. a 
Fairchild subsidiary, is engined by a 
12-cylinder inverted Fairchild 450-hp 
Ranger, has been flown several hundred 
hours, and has received government ap- 
proval. Its cruising speed with five 
passengers and baggage is 200 m.ph.. 
which is 8% faster than a similar jo} 
with orthodox riveted fuselage and the 
same horsepower. 


Cellulose Acetate Application 

A quick check of plastic aircraft activ- 
ity among competitive manufacturers of 
plastic materials seems to reveal that 
they are not contemplating a plane com- 
petitive to the Duramold. Practically all 
of them are finding an ever-widening 
market for their synthetic materials in 
countless applications like airplane in- 
strument panels, control handles, etc., 
but none of these materials is yet used as 
a basic substance of a plane as a whole. 
Sole possible exception is Celluloid Corp. 
which has been doing some highly signi- 
ficant laboratory work on the application 
of its sheet cellulose acetate Lumarith 
as a covering for fuselages and wings, 
and its Lumarith tubes and shapes as 
strength members. 








conscious nation by the ears proves to be the new 
Clark F-46A with “Duramold” fuselage. 
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Make Coffee Plastic 


Corres, G00D OLD Corres, long the mon- 
the American breakfast table, 


rence as a thermo-setting m 


tic. Too new as yet to be given a 

tive trade name, “coffee plastic” is 
first fruit of @ long-range program of 
important South American interests 
which looks toward the development of 
new non-beverage uses for the annual 
4,000,000-bag coffee surplus. 

To the lay eye, the new material looks 
like almost any of the more or less 
standard synthetic plastics. In physical 
appearance, it is just as lustrous and just 
as colorful, because it can be produced 


. 


favorably enough so that capital has 
already been invested in full-scale ma- 
chinery for a pilot plant which will be 
set up for test production in this coun- 
try and then transported to South 
America to form the nucleus of a full- 
scale production plant. 

From Unroasted Beans 


Most remarkable feature of coffee 
plastic is the fact that it is wholly the 
product of unroasted coffee beans. Addi- 
tives are substantially zero, because the 
bean itself furnishes bulk material, 
plasticizers, and dyes in a full range of 
colors. Since the beans are not roasted 
in the production process, the plastic 
has no odor. 

Most comforting feature, from the 
point of view of the domestic plastics 
industry, is the fact that there will be 
no effort whatever to introduce coffee 
plastic to the North American market. 
Though all the development work has 
been and is im the hands of the H. 8. 
Polin Laboratories, Chrysler Building, 
New York, it is the thought of the South 
American coffee interests that their 


into South American products for South 
Americans. 


Wide Range of Applications 
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41 A LINE: TOO, CAN DEPEND ON DOUGLAS 
WORTH AMERICA: Americon Airlines Inc.... Branifl Alrwoys...Canadion Coloniat Alrwoys, Inc... Eostern 
Air Lines ...Pan Americon Alrwoys...T. W. A....United Air lines... Western Alr Express ... Wilmington- 
Catolina Airline ...SOUTH AMERICA: Pon American Airways... Pon American Groce Airwoys... 
AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia... Austratian Notional Alrwoys ... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotronsport, 
Sweden... Air Froace, Fronce...Avio Linee talione, italy... C.. S$. Czechosiovotic ...K. iM, 
Netherlands ...L.A.P.E., Spoian...LA.R.£.S., Roumania... LOT, Poland ... Swisscir, Switzerland 
ORIENT: Chino Notional Aviation Corporation... K.N.LLM. in Netherionds indies ... Jopan Air Transport 
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were sold on the instal- 
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Length of payment 


interest rates are a 
limit of four months; 


with a 20% down pay- 

are also under the regular 
offer is virtually identical 
although the flat 10% in- 
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Thumbs Down on Superpower 


Communications commissioners balk at questions 
involved in raising radio broadcast stations above 50 
kw., approve longer licensing, oppose censorship rules. 


Superpower 1s out. The three-man com- 
mittee of the Federal Communications 
Commission, comprising Commissioners 
Case, Craven and Payne, which held 
hearings last June on the proposed new 
rules and engineering standards for the 
broadcasting industry, brought out its 
preliminary report on those hearings last 
week. It reveals that the committee is 
all in favor of leaving the power limit 
of U. S. radio stations just exactly where 
it is today—at 50 kilowatts. 

Back in 1936, when he was chief en- 
gineer of the FCC, Mr. Craven issued a 
report which claimed that the establish- 
ment of superpower radio stations was 
necessary if the U. S. wanted to provide 
adequate radio coverage for its rural 
areas. But early in 1938, when he had 
become a regular member of the FCC, 
Commissioner Craven wrote another re- 
port, on the economic and. social aspects 
of broadcasting. Technically, he said, 
superpower was still desirable. It would 
greatly benefit rural areas. But he 
wasn’t so sure that superpower didn’t 
have enough serious drawbacks to out- 
weigh its advantages. What, for example, 
would be the economic effect of super- 
power stations on those small stations 
serving small metropolitan areas? And 
what would be the social effects of cen- 
tralization in a few hands of such a 
powerful medium of mass communica- 
tion? 

Issue May Emerge Later 


And those were the questions which 
prompted the committee to pussyfoot on 
the superpower issue in its current re- 
port. It suggested that the lid stay on 
at 50 kw. for the present, while the com- 
mission digs into an intensive study of 
the economic factors involved in super- 
power broadcasting. “At a later date” 
the superpower issue may be brought up 


power radio station now in existence, 
WLW in Cincinnati, hangs in the bal- 
ance. Last summer this same three-man 
FCC committee, after a hearing on the 
renewal of WLW’s experimental license 
to broadcast with a power of 500 kw., 
recommended that the license be dropped, 


tangles that will inevitably have to be 
gotten through. 

Superpower, however, was not the only 
subject covered in the committee's re- 
port. It recommended that the FCC 
drop its much-criticized policy of grant- 
ing station licenses for only six-month 
terms, and stretch the limit out to a year 
at least. It advised the Commission, in 
future hearings on station applications, 
to consider the factor of radio competi- 
tion with established newspapers, and 
to study the economic effect of news- 
paper ownership of broadcast stations. 
It opposed the adoption of any set rules 
to govern programs, suggesting that if 
the broadcasters give enough thought to 
their “public responsibility” in the mat- 
ter of programs, and plough along with 
their proposed general clean-up campaign, 





Heads Ayer Foundation 





Dr. Donald Anderson Laird, author- 
ity and writer on consumer buying 
habits, will direct The Ayer Foun- 
dation for Consumer Analysis, an- 
nounced this week by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., advertising agency. Since 
1925 Dr. Laird has been head of the 
Rivercrest Laboratories at Colgate 
University, where he has conducted 
research in the human factors of 
economics. The new foundation will 
be. devoted to the whole broad field 
of consumer-business relations. 
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they will not have any real cause {ey 
concern. 

In sum the report, which ha: had P 
favorable reception from the industry 
has suggested that the FCC act to pro. 
mote the industry, not freeze it. Though 
the networks were handed a psy {cy 
their ability to bring superior program, 
to the people, the report steered clea 
of any consideration of monopoly owner. 
ship, which is being studied in the FCC 
network investigation — still drop; 
along, with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on the stand now, and no finish 
in sight. 

But while the FCC and the broad. 
casters were wrassling out @ solution to 
their problems, President Roosevelt this 
week suddenly stepped into the radio 
picture, asked for a complete reorganizs. 
tion of the FCC, revision of the “vague 
and evasive” radio laws (see Washington 
Bulletin) . 


“Ewe to You” 


Merrimac Mills makes ex. 
periment of complete textile oper. 
ation—from sheep’s back 
man’s back. 


Crrrics or distribution have long specv- 
lated on methods for cutting down the 
lost motion and expense in the multiple 
operations that separate the consumer 
from the merchandise he needs. A major 
experiment along this line is now being 
made by the Merrimac Mills, old and 
conservative textile manufacturers of 
Methuen, Mass. Merrimac is streamlining 
the manufacture and sales of its woolens 
all the way from the raw wool to the 
finished garment. 

Most textile mills do their own weav- 
ing and finishing; more complete units, 
going farther back, spin and dye their 
own yarns. Merrimac has gone the whole 
hog. To the complete manufacture of 
woolens it has added a clothing factory 
where the cloth is tailored into suits and 
its own stores where the garments are 
retailed. The company epitomizes the 
entire process from sheep’s back to 
man’s back by the slogan, “Ewe to you.” 

Merrimac now has four retail stores; 
in Methuen, Boston, Salem and Man- 
chester, N. H. Addition of others is 
under consideration. At Methuen 4 


The unique set-up was worked out by 
Alfred C. Gaunt, president of Merrimac 
Mills, who also is president of the mil- 
tant New England Association of Inde- 
pendent Small Business. 
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rien Alden Bows Out 


Biggest anthracite producer 
hdraws from price-filing. Free- 
1 scrap feared. 


pure-FOR-ALL SCRAP is feared in the 
thracite industry following the with- 
wal last week of Glen Alden Coal Co. 
wm the open price filing agreement. 
es of effective continuation of the 
becomes doubtful, since Glen Alden 
the biggest ‘unit in the trade. Should 
agreement collapse it would mark 


vont later was turned over to Steven- 
». Jordan & Harrison, New York man- 


easons for Resignation 

In announcing its withdrawal, Glen 
jen laid its reasons on the line. It has 
en “particularly patient” in trying to 
nake the agreement work but charged 
hat an impossible situation had been 


reated by “distressed sales and sales 


less-than-filed prices.” The company 
it that resort to similar tactics would 
sat the “intent and purposes of the 


ppen price agreement,” hence its resig- 


tion. 
Interesting commentary on the rup- 


ure: it comes emack in the middle of a 


inter whose imcreasing severity has 
i fuel requirements throughout 


be anthracite marketing ares. 





MARKETING ANGLES 





ight Tax on Newspapers 

SPITE OF THE Fact that « special three- 

udge federal court last year upheld the 
ona sales tax which levies 1% on the 

yoss income of Arizona’s newspapers 

BW—Jan29'38 p23) , the Arizona News- 
as Aneel - ly decided 
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ertcan Credit Incemafty Co.of .Y. i 


Watch That Last Step 


A cautious executive takes every step of manufacturing and 

with infinite care. But, after goods are shipped, 

there’s one more critical step to negotiate — the conversion of 
receivables into cash. 

By all means, keep this “last step” under your own con- 

trol. Avoid the risk of being plunged into disaster when cus- 

tomers default. The “impossible” does happen. Size is no 





speeds its turnover, safeguards your 

“American” policies pay you even when you have no claims 
to file. There’s bound to be more effective planning, aggres- 
sive selling, and fearless credit granting when protection has 
been provided for credit losses. And, remember: safe receiv- 
ables strengthen your own banking credit. 

Liberal “American” policies are now available to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers on all classes of debtors. Any American 
Credit representative will gladly analyze your specific needs. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


afNewYork + - + J. F. McFaddea, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - . St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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We can loans (of or more ; i 
a navings of 1/3. to 1/9 of the unwed 0% pected to follow, and the Augusta tax 
Ware & Company the U. S. Supreme Court. Meanwhile, 


Nettieton, 
1171 Park Square Building, Boston, 
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$4). As for the canners, they , 
afford to turn at last from such nam 
interests as the Food and Druz Lay, 
the larger aspects of governme: tall poly 
and public relations. Addresse. by Sea 
Claude Pepper of Florida, Pres. B. P 
Fairless of United States Stcel, al 
W. J. Cameron of Ford set the tone. 
Discussion of descriptive labeiing ~ 
grams was virtually non-existent. |} ve 
explained that such programs would og 
be pushed until regulations promulgaty 
under the new Food and Drug Act dete. 
mine what other label changes wil hy, 
to be made at the same time. 


Magazine Changes 


THe NEW YEAR means new publishing 
schedules for two of the younger mp 
zines. Ken, of the house of Esqun 
which started existence last April, x, 
fortnightly, goes on a once a week sched. 
ule beginning this April, still sells fc, 
quarter a copy. Ken claims total sales ¢ 
over 5,000,000 copies since it starte 
Starting March 15 Stage magazine yj 
be coming out twice a month instead ¢ 
monthly, dropping its price to 15¢, iy 
size to that of Busmvess WEEK, increasiy 
its circulation guarantee to 65,000, lov. 
ering its page rate to $650. 


Hearst Folds Another 


Hearst’s Pictorial Review-Delineate, 
with a circulation of 2,800,000, but w 
able to pick up enough new publishing 
money, plans to fold with its March is 
sue. And Space & Time reports that Capt 
T. J. C. Martyn, the man who got New 
week started back in 1932, has bought 
up the title and subscription list t 
Cinema Arts, that hoity-toity 1937 fab 
ure, and intends to launch, probably is 
the fall, a 35¢, “literate” movie magazin. 


Customers’ Complaints 


Wuuium J. Prat, assistant director d 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training 
at the University of Pittsburgh, last wet 
gave the National Retail Dry Goods & 
sociation convention the results of 1 
survey on stores’ customer complaints- 
showing that a total of 52,000,000 c» 
tomer complaints cost retailers abot 
$47,000,000 a year, or 1% of sales. Nw 
deliveries accounted for 46.8% of d 
complaints; claims, credits, and refunds 
17.1%; poor quality, 15.5%; damage, 
7%; wrong merchandise, 4.6%; shat 
merchandise, 4.4%; poor service, 41% 


Texas Citrus Drive 


THE SECOND OF THE THREE big sales drive 
sponsored by the Citrus Fruit Industy 
in conjunction with organized distnd 
utors and retailers takes place Jan. % 
Feb. 4. This time the Texas branch d 
the industry, Rio Grande Valley Cit 
Exchange runs the drive. Florida (Fle 
ida Citrus Commission) ran the first 0, 
Nov. 25—Dec. 4. California (Caliform 
Fruit Growers Exchange) takes on t# 
third week, Mar. 2-12. 
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stocks Await Hitler’s Speech 


Firing of Schacht precipitates a bad break in 


orld markets. But there is no clear explanation of why 
nited States should have been so shaken. 


sLY HAS THE FIRING of a cabinet min- 
so shocked world markets as did 
of Dr. Schacht, the man who has 
Jed over the years in retaining in 
ny’s finances some semblance of 
sdoxy, however slight. On the face 
things, it isn't entirely clear why the 
nited States should have been so 
en, but the ce of stock and 
modity markets last Monday spoke 
itself. Stocks suffered the worst break 
ee 
sis, and composite averages of indus- 
ial shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
nge sank to the lowest level since 
ot. 28. Wall Street had ears for noth- 
but the European situation, blamed 
uch of the selling on Europe. 
Viewed calmly, why should Europeans 
li American securities now? Why should 
want to repatriate balances sent to 
United States for safe keeping? Con- 
tions in Germany, plus the fact that 
er delivers his speech in commemora- 
on of Nazidom’s sixth anniversary on 
onday, would appear to favor the ship- 
ent of more fugitive gold to the United 
es rather than withdrawal. 


Ar Cem eS 


STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
1926-100 


Probably the stories of European sell- 
ing of American stocks can be likened to 
reports which flooded Europe. London, 
for example, blamed the break in its mar- 
kets to continental selling. Holland as- 
serted that its markets broke on British 
liquidation. Isn't it logical to presume, 
under the circumstances, that all con- 
cerned could have found the explanation 
for market action right at home? 


Fear Crisis Bred by Heterodoxy 


As to why the world felt as it did 
about the German situation, it may be 
concluded that ‘international financiers 
expect an excursion into highly dubious 
economic administration. Nowhere is the 
fear concealed that this is likely to lead 
to a crisis in which der Fiihrer will have 
to divert the German people with an- 
other of his spectacular coups—which 
obviously could easily mean the outbreak 
of world war. 

Neither statesmen nor the financial wiz- 
ards can time these developments. Due 
to the fact that the fears are nebulous, 
markets in this country might not have 
been severely affected had it not been for 
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the fact that traders already were having 
trouble enough to discover buying incen- 
tives. Thus, with Hitler's speech ahead, 
and with the Spanish civil war at a cru- 
cial stage, stocks were in supply. 

Those who persist in looking on the 
bright side of domestic affairs were 
pleased that selling met good support 
after Monday’s crash. Tuesday's 22 min- 
utes of tremendous selling, just after 
noon, shook prices down only moderately, 
and gains replaced most of the losses be- 
fore the close. Wednesday's relative 
steadiness lent further encouragement. 

Nevertheless, there were few traders 
who could see any reason for accumulat- 
ing stocks over the next few days. De- 
velopments next week may sufficiently 
settle the foreign situation to inspire an- 
alysis of domestic markets in the light of 
domestic affairs. In the meantime, cau- 
tion is the keynote. 

Not that there isn’t a fair amount of 
good news at hand. Announcement that 
the French are to buy 600 airplanes in 
this country accounted for renewed buy- 
ing of aircraft shares. The fact that pro- 
duction of electric energy in each of the 
last three weeks has materially improved 
the margin of gain over the comparable 
1988 period is welcome news to those 
who watch power output-as an index to 
industrial activity. The bright outlook 
for construction and the better-than- 
anticipated January automobile produc- 
tion schedules are added factors on the 
bull side. 

Best performance in the foreign ex- 
change market was that of the British 
pound, which was steady to firm through- 
out. In contrast, the Dutch guilder had 
its troubles, apparently due to fears that 
Hitler may next strike out to the west 
rather than to the east. 

In the commodity markets there were 
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points to 43¢ a Ib., New York. Cad- 
mium was reduced 5¢, to 55¢ a Ib. It 
will be remembered that the duty on 
cadmium was cut from 15¢ to 74¢ a Ib. 
in the new Canadian treaty. The treaty 
makers called cadmium a copper by- 
product (BW—Nov26'38,p38). At that 
time zinc producers, who took a tariff 
cut themselves, put up an awful howl, 
pointing out that cadmium is also a zinc 
byproduct. 


1938 Sets Another All Time High For: 
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Doro US Bureov of Mines, Amencon Bureou of Meta! Stanancs. 


U. S. Gold Seat Bigger and Hotter 


World production hits new record, and Uncle 
Sam absorbs total foreign output and sits on it uneasily. 
Suppose the goldless countries boycott gold? 


One mnpustry THAT Goes along in blithe 
defiance of the law of supply and demand, 
that ignores political disturbances in 
central Europe and wars in Spain and 
China, that disdains such a concrete 
economic fact as a depression in 1937- 
1938—one industry that rises above all 
those worldly things is gold mining. For 
last year gold production shot up to 
another record high, at a time when 
other economic and business statistics 
were having a hard time keeping in 
sight of 1937 levels. 

Some 38 million oz. were dug out of 
the earth, worth one and one-third bil- 
lion dollars. That represents a 54% gain 
over 1937 production; yet that gain is 
not the most significant factor about 
last year’s gold operations. In quantity, 
the output was just about twice the 
production of the late twenties; in value, 
it was three times greater (see chart). 


Factors Fostering Expansion 
Two economic influences account for 
this expansion in gold mining. The boom 
started during the 1930-1933 depression. 
Gold was the one commodity which had 


ond, foreign capitalists, liking the looks 
of investments in the United States and 
disliking conditions at home, sent their 
funds here for profit, or safekeeping, 
or both. 

Not only did the United States receive 
large amounts of gold from foreign cen- 
tral banks, but also it absorbed the total 
production of gold outside the United 
States. In the five years, from 1934 
through 1938, net imports exceeded 
production of foreign countries by nearly 
$2,500,000 ,000, viz.: 

Gold Mined Net Imports 
Year Outside US. of Gold Eucess 


(000,000 ) 
seiatl $862 $1,134 9272 
pees 953 1,739 786 
Bee Es ccscce 1,048 1,117 69 
ee 1,101 1,586 485 
eee 1,166 1,974 808 
This incessant flow of gold to the 
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Foreigners have become so fond ¢ 
America as a “haven of refuge” that tk 
United States Treasury today owns mor 
than 55% of the world’s monetary pil 
stocks—and the gold still keeps coming 
in. The trouble with this is that the mor 
gold this country gets, the less othe 
countries have, and the greater tk 
danger then becomes that some day tk 
United States may be sitting on a hid 
and mighty pile of gold for which otk 
nations will not want to pay $35 a 


Suggest Gold Recirculation 


Indeed, this possibility has had wit 
recognition. Even in government circ 
it is mentioned in hush-hush sentenc 
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or securities, or merely to be 
fallow in banks as deposits for safekeep- 
ing. So, even if we paid for gold bullion 
with gold coins, the result would be that 
the gold would go back to the banks and 
thence to the Treasury. 
Congress may not take official action 
on this particular proposal at the coming 
session, but the question of the country’s 
gold policy undoubtedly will come up 
for debate, as the President has asked 
Congress to extend the life 
$1,800,000,000 Stabilization Fund and 
to reempower him to devalue the dollar 
from its present level of 59.06% of its 
former gold content to 50%. 
Congress is likely to grant both re- 
but it will probably ask for an 
accounting of how the Treasury has 
used the Stabilization Fund. Now that 
the British Equalization Account makes 
reports about its operations, it seems 
likely that Representatives.and Senators 
will want to know more about how the 
U. 8. Fund operates. Conservatives in 
Congress, moreover, may put up a battle 
about extending the President’s power to 
cut the dollar’s gold content—on the 
theory that the Treasury price for gold 
is already too high at $35 an oz., so why 
the authority to raise the price 
still further to $41.34 oz.? 
And in the meantime, gold production 
keeps booming. 


Bartlett Frazier Out 
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Holding your own as a 


business executive— 
clarified 
and made 
easter 
by these books 





THERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’. LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 534 x & 2013 pages, illustrated 


HFFE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques t 
to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. w yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or en 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others, 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organize- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
mainta self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit own individual case may be determined frum an examination 
of the books es. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
so ee ao, ag many oo oe send ud your first small a 
ta lance in month yments, you use books—peying, a 
all were purchased individually and without the 
can serve in aiding your own progress, 
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Norris Grain Co. to buy the elevators. 
Its wp dynamic James Norris, already 

had a leading position in the cash grain 
trade, owned a lot of elevator capacity, 
is one of the few remaining big grain 
exporters. To him the Bartlett Frazier 
elevators gave added capacity that could 
cost him little new overhead and might 
make him good profits. 

Elevator operations became unsatis- 
factory when the 1935 drought crop fell 
far short of filling national capacity. 
Since then government loans have held 
on the farms wheat that used to come to 
market beginning in July, corn that used 
to start moving in November. 


Stockholders’ Men 


Share-owners in Steel and 
Eastman have long elected audi- 
tors. Now RCA follows. 


By no MEANs poss the decision of Radio 
Corp. of America to have stockholders 
elect auditors establish an American 
precedent. Back in 1901, J. P. Morgan, 
the elder, borrowed a leaf from an Eng- 
lish notebook when he put the United 
States Steel Corp. together. Ever since, 
Steel stockholders have elected the com- 
pany auditors at annual meetings. East- 
man Kodak Co., in recent years, has 
followed the same practice. 

But what brought the RCA action to 
the newspaper headlines was the fact 
that it followed shortly after the McKes- 
son & Robbins episode. It was assumed 
that directors decided on their course be- 
cause of the drug case. 

As a matter of fact, the question has 
been under consideration for several 
months, and in recent years, Arthur 
Young & Co., auditors of RCA books, 





Wide World 
When Bartlett Frazier Co. decided 
to quit the grain trade it was James 
Norris, cash grain merchant and 
sportsman, who bought its elevators. 


have addressed their annual certificate 
directly to stockholders, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were hired by 
company officials. Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., which audits the Steel and the East- 
man Kodak books, not only addresses 
the certificates to stockholders but pre- 
faces each certificate with the statement 
“As auditors, elected at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders . . .” 

As a practical matter, the right to 
elect auditors has no direct significance 
to shareholders. Officers and directors 
still will probably control the initial se- 
lection. But once auditors are elected by 
a vote of stockholders at an annual 
meeting, the relation of the auditors to 
company officials and directors changes. 

No longer are the auditors ordinary 
hirelings, subject to firing by the officials 
of the company. The stockholders must 
vote on the question, and the auditor 
can, as a matter of self-protection, bring 
before the stockholders’ meeting the rea- 
sons for his differences with the manage- 
ment. Thus election raises auditors’ pres- 
tige and “arguing” powers with manage- 
ment; insofar as it does that, election of 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Loew’s Bonuses Upheld 

Born parties uiTiaaNnt had something 
to crow about when decision was ren- 
dered in the suit brought by stockholders 
attacking compensation of officers of 
Loew’s, Inc. Charges of fraud, waste, and 
mismanagement were tossed out by 
Justice Louis A. Valente in New York 
Supreme Court. Justice Valente also re- 
fused to void the management contracts, 
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contending that the company’s recor lof 
earnings justified the profit-sha-j ing 
arrangement. But the court upheld :}, 
complaining stockholders’ charges },,t 
overpayments had been made, alth: ich 
holding that such overpayment did © not 
involve any fraudulent act . . . bu' an 
error of construction of the contr::.” 
Restoration of the overpayment, ace rd. 
ing to counsel for the stockholders, jj] 
net the company more than $500,0():). 


Customers’ Men Organize 
CUSTOMERS OF BROKERAGE HOUSES and 
government officials frequently jaye 
complained about customers’ men—the 
fellows in brokerage offices who handle 
customers’ orders and give advice to 
their followings. Exchanges have passed 
rules designed to eliminate abuses. Now, 
however, the customers’ men are getting 
together with the announced intention of 
improving the standards in their own 
business. The start came when a group 
of them took initial organization steps 
in New York this week. 


Butter—Again 

Onuy srx Montaus aco, Uncle Sam had 
to jump into the butter market and buy 
hand-over-fist in order to sustain the 
price of this important dairy product 
(butter production uses upwards of 40°, 
of the country’s milk output). Even 
after the government had plunged close 
to $30,000,000 into about 115,000,000 |b. 
of butter, prices were barely steadied. 
Now the government has the problem on 
its hands all over again. Butter prices, at 
the end of last week, were the lowest 
since shortly after the bottom of the 
1982 panic. Federal buying last week 
simply ‘scared the trade into selling the 
faster. A clear policy remains to be 
worked out. 


Savinsurance Catches on 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE made its 
bow in New York State on Jan. 5. Only 
three banks so far are writing policies. 
Yet applications have been received from 
1,148 individuals for $1,050,250 of cover- 
age. This showing draws the praise of 
Louis H. Pink, state superintendent of 
insurance, who points out that sales 
totaled less than $1,000,000 in the first 
two years in Massachusetts, the Bay 
State having pioneered this form of in- 
surance back in 1903. 


long have contended that clipping the 
ee ee 
to prices the farmer receives for his pro- 
duce. The argument comes up again at 
time with introduction of a bill in 
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Watch Hitler on January 30 


Europe fears dictators plan drastic new demands 
to follow cleanup in Spain. Schacht removal prepared 


the way in Germany. 


Ir WAS THE DisMissaL of Dr. Schacht 
this week as president of the Reichsbank 
which precipitated the war jitters in Eur- 
ope, in spite of the fact that it had been 
expected for a long time that he would 
get out, or be put out, of that important 
German post. 

Dr. Schacht, in spite of the bold 
schemes he developed to boost German 
export trade and finance one of the most 
gigantic armament programs this world 
has known, is a conservative as far as 
the Germany of today is concerned. He 
is an old-time banker, known and re- 
spected in international banking circles. 
In spite of the rough handling he has at 
times given Germany’s foreign creditors 
during the last six years, it was the gen- 
eral belief outside Germany that he would 
insist that all of his efforts should be 
aimed at bringing Germany back to an 
orthodox economy as soon as possible, 
with a free exchange backed by gold, for- 
eign trade on the basis generally accepted 
throughout the world instead of the cut- 
price barter system, and—above all—a 
continuation of the private ownership of 
business in the Reich. 


Complex Problems Multiply 


Dr. Schacht’s problems have increased 
recently. The Sudetenland crisis ran up 
a big new bill; the construction of the 
Limes fortifications along the French 
border was an unexpected expense; the 
extension of the four-year industrializa- 
tion program in the newly acquired terri- 
tories demanded huge additional expendi- 
tures before the old German part of the 
program could begin to pay for itself; ex- 
ports have-run into the effects of keener 
competition in foreign markets, and have 
fallen off, while the demand for imported 
raw materials bulged enormously during 
the summer crisis and threatens to grow 
steadily with the continuation of the fe- 
verish armament program and the growth 
of public works—at least a part of which 
demand foreign raw materials. 

In the face of these difficulties, Dr. 
Schacht is believed to have insisted that 





Schacht with the ebullient Mr. Funk, an 
ardent Nazi and very successful sales- 
man, but not a banker. 

Germans obviously believe the lid is off 
at the Reichsbank, and that the country 
is going ahead with its massive spending 
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sign of an important shift to the left, and 
to greater radicalism in Germany. How- 
ever roughly foreign creditors have been 
handled by Dr. Schacht, they can expect 
even less consideration from his successor. 

As far as foreign trade with the United 
States is concerned, it can withstand any 
new shock that Mr. Funk is likely to de- 
liver. Complete trade figures are avail- 
able for only nine months of last year, 
but they show that Germany bought 
303,000,000 marks of United States 
goods, but was able to sell only 104,- 
000,000 in return. Theoretically Ger- 
many can buy its corn and petroleum 
preducts from the Balkans instead of the 
United States, but the little states of 
southeastern Europe which have come 
completely under Germany's thumb can't 
supply the cotton, copper, phosphate 
rock, and scrap iron which account for 
more than 40% of the United States’ 
sales to Germany. 

The problems which threw Europe and 




























































—at the Reichsbank as Walther 
Funk, ardent Nazi Party man, sup- 
plants the comparatively conserva- 
tive Dr. Hjalmar Schacht as the 
bank’s president. Funk is shown 
here collecting winter relief funds, 





program, no matter what it costs. Few 
expect an inflation that will get out of 
control soon, but it is significant that 
there was a mild rush this week to invest 
in stocks or in such durable items of 


Bur opren 


the world into a new state of jitters, 
however, are more political than eco- 
nomic. If the overthrow of Dr. Schacht 
means that Germany wants a free hand 
in the Reichsbank and the treasury be- 
cause it is getting set for new adventur- 
ing in eastern Europe or, with Mussolini, 
in the Mediterranean, other countries will 
be affected immediately (page 14). This 
was the angle of the Schacht exit which 
threw London into a fresh panic this 
week, sent the Dutch guilder to new lows 
and a flow of funds from a frightened 
Europe to New York for safety. It was 
the angle which made France wonder if 
Mussolini, after all, might really mean 
business when he shouted belligerently 
from Rome that Paris would soon know 
whether or not he serious in making 
his bold claims in Mediterranean. 
The answers to some of these questions 
are expected Jan. 30, when Hitler delivers 
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Newly completed—RHitler’s Chancellery—in which is the Fiihrer’s 105 by 45 ft. study. 


These models of the “new 
German architecture” were 
on display at last month’s 
Architectural Exhibit. Left, 
Nazi Party buildings 
around the Royal Square in 
Munich. Right, “the won- 
derful House of German 
Traffic,” part of Berlin’s 


reconstruction. 


When constructed, these buildings will be the Berlin headquarters of the High Command. 
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i, “Second Phase” Ranks 
ie Works Next to Arms 


tler and Goebbels approve plans. 


panpiose” is the only word which 
Fy adequately describes Hitler's plans 
iiding Germany. Hamburg has been 
the world’s tallest skyscraper. Mu- 

ip already getting a new subway sys- 
amass of new government buildings, 
Modern new railroad station. Ancient 

ig is to be dwarfed by the new city 
[is being built on its outskirts to 
the annual Nazi congresses, and Dres- 
is to have a vast new aviation head- 


isin Berlin, however, that the greatest 
ts are planned and the most extensive 
already made. Whole blocks of 
have been razed to make way for 
Rew government projects. A new sub- 
stem designed to connect the railroad 
is partially finished. The block of 
centering around the chancellery 

ed and was dedicated early this 


major undertaking is the rebuilding 
Reichstag headquarters. The course 
River Spree is to be altered so that 
flow through a series of artificial 
which will reflect the columns of 
public structures. Railroad 
consolidated, modernized, 
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his anniversary speech to cheering Nazi 
admirers and to an anxious world. 
Brazil Strikes Oil 

Biccest COMMERCIAL News of the week 
from Latin America is the report from 
Brazil that oil has been discovered in the 
state of Bahia. Details are lacking, but 
if Brazil can produce oil it will free the 
country from its present heavy demand 
for foreign fuel, and provide a new stimu- 
lus to the more rapid industrialization 
of the country. At the same time, it will 
provide Brazil with another raw material 
which the dictatorships covet. 

Chile made another move last week 
to boost its industrialization program by 
authorizing an additional government 
investment in the Altos Hornos iron and 
steel industry near Valdivia. Much of the 
iron ore from the American-operated 
E] Tofo deposits is shipped by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. to the United States but 
the Chilean works are developing slowly 
and taking an increasing share. 


France Is Bearish 


Paris (Wireless) —The French are bear- 
ish over the business outlook for the im- 
mediate future. The Italian-engineered 
Franco victory in Spain creates a prob- 
lem for France because of the rush of 
Spanish loyalist refugees to France, and 
because Mussolini is expected to grasp 
this opportunity to press his colonial 
demands against the French. 

Sympathy of the Left Wing in France 
for the Spanish loyalists is not yet caus- 
ing the French government any difficulty; 
the threat from Italy and Germany is too 
keen to allow for an internal split now. 

French orders for American fighting 
planes, placed in the United States this 
week, indicate the new activity in the 
defense program but at the same time 
acknowledge the inability of French air- 
plane plants to speed production rapidly 
enough to meet the growing emergency. 


Young Men Control Industry 
Moscow (Cable)—Soviet Russia is en- 
tering an historic new phase of economic 
development. Beginning with the up- 
heaval of the revolution two decades ago, 
the Bolsheviks have never been satisfied 
with half-way measures or compromises. 
This has been a source of strength as 
well as the root of many of their diffi- 
culties. 
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trained personnel. The third Plan is in- 
troducing a new phase in which Russia 
hopes, in a single stride, to establish the 
discipline and efficiency waich required 
decades for its development in the 
United States, England, and Germany. 

The third Plan finds the Bolsheviks 
carrying out their cherished plan of 
handing over the management of indus- 
try to the youth who have been raised 
under the hammer and sickle. 

The past decade saw the precipitate 
growth of all phases of economy, with 
Commissariats grown topheavy. The new 
phase is one of decentralization, of bring- 
ing the administration closer to the actual 
producers. Sixteen new Commissariats 
have been split off from their unwieldly 
central organizations during the first year 
of the third Plan. The first month of 
the second year of the new plan found 
light industry broken up into two sec- 
tions, defense into four, and food into 
three. Today the Commissariat of heavy 
industry has disappeared as an entity and 
has been replaced by six divisions—fuel, 
power plants and the electrical industry, 
ferrous metallurgy, nonferrous, chemi- 
cal, and construction materials. 


Foremen to Get More Power 


The moving force behind the vast 
reorganization changes continues to be 
Lazar Kaganovitch, who heads the vital 
fuel and railways Commissariats. Five 
new Commissars, all energetic young 
men in their thirties, symbolize the new 
generation coming to the helm. 

Lower in the scale, there is a new move 
to put greater authority into the hands 
of hundreds of thousands of foremen who 
are the most vital links between the 
Commissars and the workers. Their wages 
will be raised soon, and they will have 
the right to hire and fire workers, advise 
commissions which are now revising the 
old working norms upward, and generally 
to control production in their shops. The 
new authority will make them prime fac- 
tors in the campaign to establish the 
iron discipline which is now recognized 
as the most important requisite for rais- 
ing the productivity of Soviet labor. 


Politics in Defense 


Canadians fear political at- 
tacks will cut British arms orders. 


Orrawa—Will political attacks on the 
Bren machine gun contract given last 
year to John Inglis Co. of Toronto en- 
danger the prospect of big British arma- 
ment orders for Canadian industries? 
are asking the question with concern. 
Canada’s order for 7,000 machine guns 
was complemented by a British war office 
order for 5,000. The Canadian contract 
is under attack on the grounds that it 
was given to a company formed by « 
group of friends of the Ottawa govern- 
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Fear Repercussion on Orders 


might be construed as a commitment to 


inns and camps was exhausted. Since 
New Year’s snow conditions have 
been good. 


“Freedom of Speech” Issue 
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weeks but CBC is certain to eme:-« the 
winner. 

Trans-Canada Airways’ experinient,| 
operations have reached the stage vhere 
it is ready to commence over-niy:it air 
mail schedule service between Mo treaj 
and Vancouver on Mar. 1. 

To promote public works to .bsorh 

» Ottawa is offering » pay 
50% of labor costs of municipal «xpep. 
ditures, provided the provincial gover. 
ments put up the other 50%. 


Chain Tax Spreads 


Quebec investigates local 
taxes on chain stores, as Three 
Rivers raises drastic new levy. 


Mowrreat—Look for Canadian chain 
store action soon. The Quebec provincial 
legislature has convened, and wil! soon 
receive the report of the special commis. 
sion appointed by the Quebec provincial 
government to study the question of 
municipal taxes against the chains. 
store executives believe they 
have sufficiently impressed the commis. 
sion with the tremendous volume of 


Meanwhile, Three Rivers, home city 
of Premier Maurice Duplessis, has joined 


tax, which is similar to the $1,000 impost 
voted by Montreal last spring, is appli- 
cable to all chain tobacco shops, candy, 
butcher, grocery, dry goods, and wearing 
apparel stores. Dominion Stores, Ltd, 
Canada’s largest chain, has already 
closed its three stores in Three Rivers. 


Need Comptroller’s Approval 
The Three Rivers action also applies 

to companies and corporations maintain- 

ing @ head office in the city if such com- 


of the provincial government. To date, 
this approval has not been given, and it 
is believed possible that the comptroller 
may withhold his approval until the pro- 
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China 

You'p rumvx that the business man in 
China would have a host of problems 
more grim and urgent than those which 
fret his American cousins. Probably he 
has. But, none the less, he still is inter- 
ested in what the American business man 
calls his “Number One Problem.” For 
here comes the China Electric Co. Ltd., 
of Shanghai, with a request for five 
copies of the Report to Executives on 
“Public Relations for Industry,” pub- 
lished in the Oct. 1 issue of Busrmvess 
Weex. The copies are on their way, 
together with our prayer that they may 
bring some help to our far-off reader in 
his troubled world. 


Surest 
From the New York Herald-Tribune: 

“The French Embassy at London, on 
instructions from home, has made a sur- 
vey of the war-time production possibili- 
ties of agriculture in Great Britain, The 
London Evening Standard reported to- 
day. The newspaper said the document 
submitted to Paris began with these 
words: 

“‘In this country (Britain) there are 
three ways of wasting money. The first 
is gambling, the second is on women and 
the third is on agriculture. The first way 
is the most wicked, the second the most 
pleasant and the third the most certain.’” 

Any comment from the American 
farmer? About the third one, I mean. 


No New Thing 


A courte or weexs aco I said some- 
thing about organizing the salesmen to 
boost the home town, mentioned some 
cities that do it. Now comes from Minne- 
apolis a gentle reminder that the two 
terminal cities of the Mississippi Valley 
are old hands. Seems that both Minne- 
apolis and New Orleans have been at it 
since 1928. 

In Minneapolis, the Civic & Commerce 
Association joins with the employers 
each Christmas to stage a dinner for the 
salesmen who live in or work out of that 
city. This year they had about 500 diners. 
This effort is planned to educate sales- 
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Glamour 


Last weex the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association entertained a suburban 
housewife, selected to represent “Mrs. 
Typical Consumer,” and asked her to tell 
the delegates right from the shoulder 
what she liked and didn’t like about 
doing business with their stores. 

Of course, the merchants will have to 
decide for themselves just what they can 
do about her criticisms and suggestions. 
That is their business. What interests 
me in her little act is the wallop she 
took at the thing called “glamour.” I 
gather from this “typical consumer” that 
glamour is ineffective, old-fashioned, and 
stale. It may attract attention but it 
doesn’t carry conviction; and certainly 
it’s not something to live with. All this 
is to be inferred from her comments. 

Now if that is true, it is important. 
For during the last few years glamour 
has been getting quite a run in many 
strange quarters. And if it has begun to 
pall on folks like this “typical consumer,” 
for whose benefit it was first enlisted as 
a sales aid, some of its newer victims, 
presumed to be much more sophisticated, 
may now be able to escape its wiles. 

Naturally, when this glamour bug got 
into selling, it got into advertising also— 
and publishing. So long as it was confined 
to traffic in consumer goods, no one was 
inclined to question it: “Mrs. Typical 
Consumer” was supposed to fall for it 
in a big way. But first thing you know, 
the manufacturer of strictly business 
products was urged to go in for “glam- 
our” in his sales and advertising appeals; 
because, “after all, the business buyer 
falls for it just as hard as the housewife.” 


phasize what “Mrs. Typical Consumer” 
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Hieminate all unnecessary handling 
and rehandiing. piling and repiling with a 
BARRETT NIFTY LITTER 
Ideally susted to sal! businesses not requiring 
a Lift -truck System and yet, desiring some 
thing more efficient than ordinary floor trucks. 
Made in various sizes and capacities. To prove. 
its adaptability we will ship one on 15 daya, 

















Memorandum from 


B. W. Subscriber 
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NY man who reads 
Business Week regularly 
will be more fully and 
accurately informed on 
business conditions than 
the next ten men he 
meets.” 
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State Rights — Interstate Wrongs 


ee 

‘— INTERFERING and unneighborly regulations 
of some states, contrary to the true spirit of the Union, 
have, in different instances, given just cause of um- 
brage and complaint to others, and it is to be feared 
that examples of this nature, if not restrained by na- 
tional control, would be multiplied and extended till 
they became not less serious sources of animosity and 
discord than injurious impediments to the intercourse 
between different parts of the confederacy.” 

These words were spoken last week by Gov. Stark 
of Missouri at the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments in Washington. They 
were written in 1789 by Alexander Hamilton as an 
argument for the adoption of the Constitution to end 
evils that were wrecking the Union under the Articles 
of Confederation. And they are, perhaps, more appli- 
cable now than they were 150 years ago. 

If anyone doubts the right of “State Trade Bar- 
riers: Their Effect Upon Interstate Commerce” to 
the most important spot on a conference program of 
state government officials, he has only to look at the 
list of recent state laws aimed against “foreign” bus- 
iness which filled a page in the Jan. 14 issue of Bust- 


ness Weex. Gov. Stark himself noted such things as _ 


30 states discriminating against outsiders in the pur- 
chase of supplies, notably building materials; 15 states 
imposing “use taxes” on goods from other states, 
theoretically to compensate for sales taxes on “home- 
made” products but nevertheless damming interstate 
commerce ; port-of-entry laws and trucking legislation 
used to handicap the “foreign” trucker; state liquor 
tariffs that keep out the products of brewers and dis- 
tillers in other states. The indictment is as new as this 
month’s Supreme Court decision upholding a dis- 
criminatory liquor tax in Gov. Stark’s own state, as 
old as the tariff war between dairy and oleomargarine 
states. It’s about time that the whole case was brought 
to trial in the court of public opinion. 


4 ne ARE Two modern reasons for the growth of 
these state trade barriers which Hamilton sought to 
check 150 years ago. One is found in the hunger of 
hard-pressed states for new sources of revenue, and 
politicians have found the outsider an easy mark as 
compared with the tax-battling local business man. 
Another is the increased willingness of local business 
men, in a time of thin profits, to accept a state applica- 
tion of the old national tariff argument for “protec- 
tion.” More recently, a third reason has been found in 































the demand of inter-state shippers injured by such 
laws that their home states pass retaliatory measures 
to bring the movement to a stop. Missouri’s own pro- 
hibition of the importation of California liquor, just 
upheld by the Supreme Court (BW—Jan1 4’39, p23), 
is an example of such retaliation. But today, as 44 
state legislatures swing into session with demands for 
protection and retaliation ringing in the ears of their 
members, there are no signs that the movement is com- 
ing to a stop. In fact the Council of State Gove. 
ments met under the suspicion that it was getting alto- 
gether out of hand. 


Wan: THE STATE OFFicIALs are determining how 
largely political short-sightedness has been to blame 
in this situation, business men might consider how 
much business short-sightedness has contributed to it. 
The consideration can start from Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s warning or from Gov. Stark’s own statement 
that, “experience has shown that, while a few minority 
groups reap the benefits of trade barriers, the great 
consuming group pays the bills once these barriers 
have been erected.” 

The Missouri governor has talked of interstate 
compacts to bargain a way out of discriminatory laws, 
Another commentator has said that we need another 
Hull to work out an internal reciprocal trade system. 
But what we need first, both in business and in poli- 
tics, is a clearer realization of the importance of a free” 
market to successful operation of an industrial econ- 
omy. It is that, more than the immediate danger of po- 
litical discord or of a consumer rebellion, which should 
prompt second thoughts about this tempting matter of © 
“protection” for state industries. Discriminatory re 
striction of any business operating in the market ons 
sound economic basis is, in the long run, harmful to 
all business. A philosophy of restriction fought in 
Washington cannot be defended in state capitals. 
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